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The Poetry of Living 


By EVELYN 


As I see poetry, it is music; it sings; it speaks 
and it inspires. It is something deep and elevating. 
It is the spark within us that enables us to inter- 
pret the rhyme and reason of everyday life; it 
opens up the beauties of the world in which we 
live; the shimmer and sunlight on the stream of 
life. 

There are poets who are never known, poets 
who have never penned a line. Probably those 
from the lower walks of life have more founda- 
tion for poetry. They must face and overcome 
hardships and they can feel the throbbing beat of 
existence more than those who inherit the riches 
of the world and have life handed them on a silver 
platter. And all around there is poetry that is 
never written. 

There are poems in the country—in the groups 
of Negroes in the fields, with their rhythmic 
chants .. . in the growing things of Nature—the 
gardens, bright with fruited plants the pink 
and white of cotton fields in bloom in the 
fields that have been broken and harrowed, with 
the tracks of the harrow teeth leaving little rows 
like those on a tufted bedspread . . . in rows of 
clothespins on an empty line after the wash, like 
soldiers standing guard over a deserted field .. . 
in a sweet-smelling wash of bright-colored dresses, 
gay towels, snowy-white sheets and ruffled cur- 
tains waving themselves dry in the warm sunshine 
of a summer day . . . in a group of teen-age girls, 
decked out in flowers and formals, and all a-flutter 
in the thrill of first-love and there’s poetry 
atop the green hills that are waiting to be climbed. 

Have you ever climbed a hill and sat beneath 
the trees on a cushion of pine needles and watched 
the lazy clouds float overhead, like white ships on 
a still, blue water? And looked out over the 
fields with their patches of corn and cotton falling 
into symmetric patterns, very much like that of an 
old-fashioned piece-work quilt? Across the wind- 
ing stream where gleaming perch leap and play 
is a green meadow, sprinkled with the white polka- 
dots of clover blooms, where a herd of coal-black 
cattle graze in contentment. At the foot of the 
hill, crystal waters flow from the earth, a natural 
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spring. And on a nearby tree hangs a gourd 
dipper, a welcome sign, inviting any wayfaring 
pilgrim who happens by to quench his thirst with 
this cool, cool water. 

From my window, I can see the rosebuds that 
are forming—yesterday, a cone of green; today, 
there’s a streak of pink, at regular intervals on 
the cone ; and tomorrow, there will be a full-blown 
rose—one of Nature’s perfect poems. 

One day, my little daughter caught a poem out- 
doors. It was a beautiful poem—cool green edged 
with yellow of lemon and spotted with silver. 
Tenderly, she caught it to show the family, then 
released it in the air, where with fragile wings but 
strong spirit, it sailed away to meet its sister 
moths. 

There is poetry in the little balls of fluff and 
fur that are newborn kittens and chicks . . . the 
frolic of a young colt as he plays around his 
mother in the pasture .. . the warmth of a calf’s 
nose as he nuzzles for his meals . . . and no poet 
can capture the cunning of a roly-poly pup that 
wobbles along behind his master as soon as he 
can stand. 

There’s a poetic spirit in the little country 
church where the only music is the rich melody of 
mingled voices singing hymns in praise to an 
Almighty God. Where there’s no stir and bustle 
of the crowd all trying to leave at the same time, 
but a pleasant leisureness in the general handshake 
and dinner invitations and where the old- 
fashioned dinner-on-the-ground custom is clung 
to yet, with each housewife displaying her finest 
cooking and the long tables are laden with real 
food. 


There is poetry in all seasons. In the swelling 


buds of early spring .. . the riot of colors in sum- 
mer flower beds . . . the soft tints of fall, as if the 
Master Painter had lifted high the palette and 
let the paints splash helter-skelter . . . and the crys- 
tal beauty of the earth in winter, when Mother 
Nature decks her tree-children with rare jewels. 
The dry grasses are covered with a smooth carpet 


of white that gleams with its share of the gems, as 
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the sun strikes it through the network of drooping, 
frozen branches. Long sheets of icicles hang from 
the eaves of buildings in comb-like formation. 
Wires are encased in glass tubing that glistens 
in the light, and icicles hang from the lower edge 
like a delicate fringe. To stand outside and listen, 
the sound of cracking timber is as the tramping 
of some invisible giant through the woods. And 
when the breeze sweeps through the trees, the 
falling ice is as the tinkle of thousands of glass 
particles shattering on the ground. 

To write a poem is to create a word picture of 
It is to find 
and understand the cause of all sorrows, and to 


the finest aspirations of one’s soul. 


record all joys that they may live forever. It is 
to find order in chaos, harmony in discord. It is 
to ever be learning and revealing; to seek and 
portray the beauties of the earth; to see all of the 
colors of Nature through what may seem to others 
as common drabness. It is to sort the grain from 
the chaff; to see the ray of sunlight through the 
gray of the clouds; to feel the warmth through 
the coldness of nature; to taste the sweet as the 
bitter dregs go down. It is to descend the ladder 
of life and dip into the joys and sorrows of the 
past, and at the same time hold onto the rungs and 
look far into the future to picture the blessings 
to come. To write poetry is to LIVE! 





Adventures 


By Joun C. 


Rovaniemt, Lapland, Most of us remember bits 
of information about Lapland from our school 
days: the fact that the Lapps are orientals, that 
Lapland is inhabited also by reindeer. Of Finland 
we remember the fact that this little country al- 
ways paid its debt to the United States. I remem- 
her in the ’30’s the little stories that always 
appeared each year when the Finns made their 
payments. 

For a week I have been traveling in Lapland, 
Finland’s most northerly province, It has been 
a fascinating experience, for Lapland is one of 
the world’s last real frontiers, a raw and sparsely 
inhabited land. My mission here has been pri- 
marily to study child welfare, to visit orphans and 
to spend a day at Riutilla, the most northerly 
children’s home in the world. 

Lapland, with 38,000 square miles, is a little 
smaller than the state of Tennessee. But while 
Tennessee has over 3,500,000 population, Lapland 
has a population of 180,000. Rovaniemi, the capi- 
tal city, has 15,000 people. Ivalo, largest city in 
the far north, has 1500 population. 

even in late April and May Lapland is covered 
with snow. But the snow time is best travel time 
and winter actually opens this exciting country. 
For then the highways are packed hard with snow, 
the lakes and rivers are frozen, the traveler can 
reach any part of the land. Conveyances are, to be 
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sure, somewhat exotic. In order to reach Riutilla 
[ traveled by reindeer pulka, the approved manner 
of travel during winter in the far north. 

Nearly all Lapland is within the Arctic Circle. 
Rovaniemi lies just 5 miles south of the Circle 
but the city’s airport is one mile north. From 
Rovaniemi an excellent network of highways leads 
to the north. The main road, and the one I trav- 
eled for 250 miles, is called “The Ice Sea High- 
way’ for it leads to the Arctic Ocean. Until 
Russia took large chunks of territory away, Fin- 
land’s territory extended to the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean. Now the Ice Sea Highway ends at 
the Russo-Finnish border. But one branch of the 
highway leads from Ivalo across to the Norwegian 
border and the Ocean. It is a good road, can be 
traveled with ease except during two weeks of 
May when the spring thaws begin. 

Lapland is a beautiful country, 75% forested, 
studded with lovely lakes and rushing rivers. It 
should be a tourist mecca, fot in addition to mag- 
nificent scenery it has excellent trout and salmon 
fishing, fine hunting. But to me the most exciting 
thing about this land of the reindeer is its people, 
the things they have accomplished. 

Few Americans remember the tragedy of Fin- 
land. We know dimly that it was attacked by 
Russia in 1939, that 4,000,000 Finns were able 


to fight off the massed armies of Russia for three 
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months. But beyond that we know little. And 
the Russo-Finnish war was but the beginning of 
Finland’s troubles. 

In 1942 Finland became involved in World War 
II. Without provocation the Russians began to 
bomb Finnish cities. Pressed by the Germans, the 
Finns reluctantly entered the war to become a 
technical enemy of America. This war was dif- 
ficult in itself. But in 1944 came the event that 
hurt Finland, and especially Lapland, most. 

Germany was on the brink of defeat, the Rus- 
sians were able to force the Finns to sign a peace 
treaty. Under the terms of the treaty the Finns 
were obliged to get the German Army out of Fin 
land within two weeks. There were over 100,000 
German soldiers in the land, mostly stationed in 
Lapland to guard against a Russian attack from 
the Arctic port of Murmansk. 

The Germans left, but as they left they de 
stroyed everything in Lapland—every house, ey 
ery church and school, highway bridges and cul 
100,000 
reindeer were slaughtered and every cow, every 


verts, boats along the Arctic rivers. 
sheep that was seen met death. As the Germans 
destroyed they drove the people before them 
150,000 Finns and Lapps were driven out of the 
country, to south Finland or across the borders 
into neutral Sweden. 

Not content to destroy, the Germans also mined 
the ruins. When the Finns and Lapps began to 
straggle back to their homes in 1945 thousands 
were killed by exploding mines. For months, in 
some cases for two years, people lived in dugouts, 
in holes in the ground, in crude barracks. 

I doubt if any country in modern history was 
so completely devastated. Even today, after 12 
years, there are still signs of what the Finns call 
“The Destruction.” I saw ruined homes, gaunt 
chimneys rising from the snow, over two hundred 
miles inside the Arctic Circle. Only the huts of 
lumbermen and hunters deep in the forests es 
caped “The Destruction.” 

I have seen many cities devastated by bombings 
during the War. But I doubt if any city or coun 
try has rebuilt as thoroughly as has Finland. Lap 
land is a land of new villages and towns, with mag- 
nificent schools, churches and public buildings. 
The new elementary school at Rovaniemi matches 
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anything I have seen in America. The schools 
incidentally, were rebuilt first. There is a school 
within 5 kilometers or 3 miles of every family in 
Lapland. And the literacy rate of 99% is the 
highest in the world. 

The Finnish government and people have done 
their rebuilding without benefit of vast handouts. 
They have done it in the face of tremendous dif- 
ficulties. Russia levied an indemnity of $225,- 
000,000 against the Finns. From the end of 
World War II until 1952 thirty per cent of the 
income of every Finn went into the payment of 
that indemnity. 

In addition to this crushing financial burden, 
the Finns had internal problems to solve. The 
Russo-Finnish War (called by the Finns “The 
Winter War’), World War IT and the Destruc- 
tion left Finland with 80,000 dead, 30,000 widows 
and 50,000 orphans. 
must be cared for, the crippled taken care of—and 
the Finns did all this, paid the Russian debt, and 
rebuilt their country. They not only did it, but 


The widows and orphans 


they did it largely without help and completely 
without complaint. 

My own special interest in Lapland has been to 
study the child welfare program. With Reino 
Sarvola, Lapland’s Social Welfare Inspector, I 
have traveled 800 miles over the snowy roads, 
have visited seven of Lapland’s eleven children’s 
homes. After visiting similar institutions in 
seventeen countries during 1955 and 1956 I have 
become somewhat of an expert on orphans and 
orphanages. And I believe Finland’s children’s 
homes are the finest in the world. They are chil 
dren’s homes rather than institutions. The Finns 
love children and believe that orphaned children 
must receive special care and attention to make up 
for the security of home which they have lost 

Thus the Finns will not put children into vast 
dormitories as is done in other countries. Orphans 
live in homes, never more than thirty in one place. 
Except for the very young, children sleep three 
or four to a room. There is a ratio of one at 
tendant to three children. Superintendents must 
have two years post-graduate training plus six 
months internship. 

The result is that Finnish orphans receive the 
best care of any orphans in the world. The home 
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atmosphere strikes the visitor at once. The chil- 
dren are friendly, happy, always affectionate, both 
towards their supervisors and any visitor. 

The problems of running these first class homes 
are numerous. Most of the institutions are oper- 
ated by local associations with very little govern- 
ment help. From October to May, Lapland is 
cold, all children need warm clothes. The homes 
face a constant problem in getting sufficient warm 
coats, snow suits, zipper jackets. Somehow the 
clothing drives that have been carried on in 
America have not benefited the Finns too much, 
for the need is still great. 

While there are many problems of keeping the 
homes going, the children clothed and fed, there 
are exotic aspects to the life of an orphan in Lap- 
land. At the Riutilla Home, 210 miles within the 
Arctic Circle, the children eat an average of two 
reindeer a week. During the summer months their 
diet changes to fish. Located on the shores of an 
isolated lake, Riutilla children enjoy trout, sal- 
mon, delicious white fish, all caught by the older 
boys and girls. 

All the children of Lapland live next to nature, 
become excellent fishermen and hunters at an early 
age. They learn to ski almost as soon as they can 
walk. They take for granted such exotic animals 
as reindeer, much as our children take the family 
dog for granted. 

There are presently 160,000 reindeer in Lap- 
land. The reindeer is neither tame nor wild, 90% 
of the animals belong to some one. Finnish law 
provides that all the members of a family may own 
reindeer and there are presently 8,000 families, 
one or more members of which have registered 
their ownership. Each animal has an ear tag for 
identification and there are 16,000 different tags 
now in use. 

The reindeer is rarely actually tamed. The ani- 
mals roam the forests and mountains, and when 
an owner wants to use an animal for a pulka 
trip (the pulka is a tiny boat-like affair to which 
the reindeer is hitched and by which it is possible 
to travel up to 10 miles an hour if the snow is 
hard) he must go out and lasso his animal. 

The annual reindeer round-ups, taking place in 
February and March, are the great social events of 


the year. Hundreds of Lapps and Finns go into 


the forests with dogs, chasing the reindeer into 
large corrals. Then each animal is lassoed, his 
ear mark checked, new ear marks put on the year- 
lings or on the few really wild animals that are 
caught in the round-up. 

The reindeer is tremendously important to the 
economy of Lapland. The meat is delicious, is 
eaten fresh or dried, by almost every family. 
Travel during the winter is possible in some places 
only by reindeer pulka or sled. The hide is used 
to make sleeping robes, mittens, shoes. The horns 
are carved into ornaments. Every part of the 
animal is used, and either dead or alive, the rein- 
deer keeps Lapland going. 

Few American tourists visit Lapland. Yet ac- 
commodations are good, the country is easily 
reached. Finnish Airlines fly from Helsinki to 
Rovaniemi twice daily all through the year. Dur- 
ing the summer the flight is extended to Ivalo, al- 
most 200 miles within the Arctic Circle. The 
highway from Rovaniemi to the Norwegian bor- 
der is excellent except for two weeks in May when 
the thaw sets in. Lodging is inexpensive, but 
during the winter especially, certain foods are 
high. I paid forty cents for a cup of coffee at a 
tourist guest house far inside the Circle. 

Whether in winter, when it is dark, or in sum- 
mer when the daylight continues for twenty-four 


hours, Lapland is a fascinating land of friendly 

> - 
people who welcome Americans, will make them 
feel at home. It is a relief to visit a country which 


has helped itself, where there is no demand for 
outside assistance. 

Finland needs help, especially in the care of its 
many orphaned children. Sometimes the needs 
are confused by eager do-gooders from the out- 
side world. The Sauna, or steam bath is one 
Finnish institution that brought Finland some un- 
expected help. The sauna is generally in a separate 
building and quite frequently a whole family will 
troop from house to sauna without clothes. 

The Finns enjoy telling the story of a UN re- 
lief official who visited Lapland during the winter. 
The horrified official saw a family of naked Finns, 
walking through the deep snow, sauna-bound. He 
telegraphed UN headquarters that Finland des- 
perately needed help, that people were wandering 
about naked in mid-winter. 
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Writers Record the South 


By Doris Betts 


When the London Times issued its mammoth 
literary supplement on American writing last year, 
the focus was very much below the Mason-Dixon 
line. Here, said the various British critics, was 
writing of more vigor and originality; from the 
South there appeared to be coming regularly more 
literary craftsmen, better stories, deeper penetra- 
tions into the human character. 

For more than twenty years now, the critical 
air has been thick with comment and explanation. 
We have heard of the agrarians and the new 
critics; we have heard that the South is unique 
and that it is exactly like the rest of the nation. 
The war of the 1860’s has been called upon as ex- 
planation, theme, and blight of writers. Southern 
books have been variously designated as great lit- 
erature, social protest, critiques, realistic, fantasies 
of violence, and so on ad infinitum. 

Steadily, in the midst of all this furor about the 
nature and quality of southern fiction, many south- 
ern writers—some of them novelists, some teach- 
ers and essayists, some journalists, have been 
turning out a quantity of writing about the South 
itself, why it offers such a rich tapestry of ma- 
terial, what there is about the deceptively languid 
South that can make the expatriate homesick 
either in smoky Chicago or balmy Bermuda. 

In the process of researching a new book, I have 
lately been up to the frontal lobes in this quantity 
of southern writing about the South itself. And 
what a patchwork quilt it is! How fragmentary, 
after all, are an individual’s impressions of the 
region in which he has spent his entire life! One 
may know the mill villages of the Carolina pied- 
mont and not New Orleans, Natchez but not 
Charleston, the farmer and the Negro but not the 
great tobacco factories, Duke University but not 
the world of Faulkner. I have never seen or even 
known the details of a lynching ; James Street saw 
several in his newspaper days. My generation 
was born past the days of economic self-reliance 
on the family level ; but a Kentucky newspaperman 
named Gordon Wilson collected his newspaper 
reminisces in two small books about Fidelity, Ken- 


tucky ; and the reading of them can bring back the 
old Confederate reunions, the loafers talking at the 
neighborhood livery stable, the days when “gro- 
ceries’ meant sugar and coffee, and everything 
else was produced at home. 


Possum TROT 

One such account of the small rural community 
is a book by Herman C. Nixon, his well-known 
“Possum Trot” (published by the University of 
Oklahoma Press). People sometimes said in 
Possum Trot that it was “no disgrace to be poor 
but a little inconvenient.” 

Just last year, Mr. Nixon made a latter-day 
comment on this same subject in a contribution 
to “The Urban South,” published by U.N.C. 
Press. “Possum Trot is dead,” Mr. Nixon began 
his recent article, “long Live Possum Trot.” 

The gist of Possum-Trot-Revisited is that the 
old rural center of southern life is in transition; 
local roots are less strong. Nixon, an Alabama 
native now at Vanderbilt University, writes that 
the important thing is to save not so much the 
identity as the life of that small autonomous com- 
munity. 

SOUTHERN WaAy OF LIFE 

That life—that close-to-the-land, close-to-the- 
family life—was first defended as a community 
effort in “I'll Take My Stand,” a collection pub- 
lished in 1930 by Harpers. Herein twelve South- 
erners took a stand supporting a “Southern way of 
life” against what may be called the American or 
prevailing way. These men: John Crowe Ran- 
som, Donald Davidson, Frank Lawrence Ownsley, 
John Gould Fletcher, Lyle H. Lanier, Allen Tate, 
Herman Nixon, Andrew Lytle, Robert Penn 
Warren, John Donald Wade, Henry B. Kline, and 
Stark Young, held up the agrarian as opposed to 
the purely industrial way of life. 


As Otuers SEE Us 
One author in the group writing about the 


South, an Englishwoman, began to long to see the 
South with perfect nostalgia after she had for 
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years dismissed America as a gigantic picture post 
card of the New York skyline. When she began 
to encounter books by and about Southerners she 
realized that America was not all machine. Stone- 
wall Jackson particularly captured her imagination 
until she wanted to “pass over the river and rest 
in the shade of the trees.” 

The Englishwoman, Ursula Branston, passed 
over the entire Atlantic Ocean, left Baltimore to 
see the South from Maryland to Texas via Grey- 
hound bus ; and the result was a book published by 
Harrap in London in 1940, “Let the Band Play 
Dixie.” 

Miss Branston found, among other things, a 
sign in the Duke women’s dormitories “Why not 
flush the john? This means YOU!”; she found 
gullah singing in low country South Carolina. She 
wrote that “Natchez is a state of mind,” and that 
Nashville was a city of squares, statues and classic 
columns. She toured TVA, then only 5 years old, 
which told her it was to “keep the water in the 
rivers and the soil on the land.” Particularly, she 
found that England and the South had many simi 
larities; and that there was a close resemblance 
between the people of each. 


JONATHAN DANIELS 

Jonathan Daniels is a newspaper editor in Ra- 
leigh, N.C., who has seen and recorded many 
events, done numerous studies of the south and 
the Tarheel state. He is perhaps best known for 
“A Southerner Discovers the South,” published 
in 1938 by Maemillan, in which he “went Fo’th” 
to examine his native land, a land where—he 
writes—‘‘we still understand people in terms of 
time and tribes.” 

In his trip, Daniels talked with John Neal of 
eastern Tennessee (the first lawyer for defense in 
the famous Scopes trial), with David Lilienthal, 
Donald Davidson, with friends of Huey Long, 
with Tennessee editor Carmack, the forestry of- 


ficials of Georgia, a retired Mississippi madam, 


Florida Governor Cone, sociologist and author 
Howard W. Odum, and dozens of the so-called 
“little people.” 


Dix1e NOTEBOOK 

The late James Street, Mississippi born, wrote 
prolifically about the south for many publications. 
His last writings on the subject were published 
posthumously and edited by his son in “James 
Street’s South.” 

One of his earlier books was published in 1936 
by Viking, “Look Away! A Dixie Notebook.” 

It is a fascinating and entertaining notebook in 
which Street related stories such as the man who 
lived to tell of his own hanging, how Dixie got its 
name from a New York farmer, of the Free State 
of Jones which seceded from Mississippi rather 
than fight on the side of slave owners, of “good” 
lynchings and “bad” lynchings (a bad lynching in- 
volves burning and mutilation) of Tom Collins, 
and Casey Jones. 

Erskine Caldwell once called “Look Away” a 
veritable “storehouse of stories.” 


SOUTHERN READER 

One of the finest recent books which serves as 
a kaleidoscope of southern fragments was pub- 
lished by Knopf in September of 1955. 

“A Southern Reader” is 760 pages of writings 
by and about southerners divided under seven- 
teen topics. Here are comments on southern his- 
tory, people, land, rivers, families, education, 
recreation, tradition, the Negro, politics, religion, 
violence, cities, industries, arts. The contributors 
range from \W. J. Cash to Eudora Welty, from 
Hartnett Kane to Thomas Jefferson to Ben 
“Pitchfork” Tillman. The book closes, appro- 
priately enough, with Faulkner’s Nobel Prize 
Award speech delivered in Stockholm in 1950. 

Research and reading still leaves your contem- 
porary southerner with fragments, with a patch- 
work quilt of events and personalities which often 
seen unrelated. 

But the reading about the south—just as the 
living in it—is always exciting ; and when now and 
again only two colorful pieces come together as 
part of the jigsaw, making however small part of 
the southern picture, the reading is doubly re- 
warding. 
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The American Heritage In Historical Fiction 


By 


We are fortunate in having a literature which 

. . -? e 

reflects the American Heritage—those ideals of 
freedom and democracy on which this great na- 


tion was built. Our historical novelists have 


helped to preserve our traditions and our priceless 


heritage by writing of the past and of the brave 
deeds of those who laid the foundations of the 
republic. They are giving us each year more fine 
novels which uphold those principles which have 
made our country the citadel of freedom and the 
hope of the world today. These writers feel that 
they have a sacred duty to inculcate respect and 
love for the democratic way of life. They are 
teaching an appreciation of the importance of free- 
dom and the necessity for the maintenance of 
democracy. They show how the faith of our 
founding fathers, the struggles and sacrifices of 
the pioneers and early settlers, and the deeds of 
valor in our country’s wars have shaped the 
American Dream. Their novels help us_ better 
appreciate the work of those who gave “the last 
full measure of and thus made the 
American way of life “the last best hope of earth,” 
as Abraham Lincoln expressed it. 


devotion” 


Our writers of historical fiction re-create a pe 
riod in American history. They make the heroic 
figures “come alive” and help the reader to relive 
historic events. Rich in 
their novels bring to life 


authentic background, 
definite places, events, 
and personalities that are a part of the American 
Saga. They instill pride in America and a deeper 
appreciation of our forefathers. In an address at 
Kansas State College, President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower said: ‘They (our forefathers) have be- 
queathed a rich heritage from which all of us may 
draw vigor and spiritual strength as we, in our 
time, strive to fulfill America’s continuing pur 
pose.” May the proud heritage of America’s past 
come to vivid life for readers, young and old, who 
will find both entertainment and education in the 
continued reading of good historical fiction. 

The pioneer spirit is reflected in a number of 
outstanding works of fiction which help readers 
appreciate the hardships and sacrifices of their 


Davip J. HARKNESS 


forebears. Historical novels about explorers and 
discoverers are especially interesting. Christopher 
Columbus is the subject of Mary Johnston’s 
“1492” and of James Street’s “The Velvet Dou- 
blet.””. DeSoto is presented in the novel “At the 
Moon’s Inn” by the Tennessee author, Andrew 
Lytle. LaSalle is treated in the biographical novel 
“Touched With Fire” by John Tebbel and in 
Mary H. Catherwood’s “The Story of Tonty.” 

“The Plymouth Adventure” by Ernest Gébler 
and “Yonder Sails the Mayflower” by Honoré 
Willsie Morrow are novels about the Pilgrim 
Fathers. “Roanoke Hundred” by Inglis Fletcher, 
“Roanoke Renegade” by Don Tracy, and “Croa- 
tan” by Mary Johnston deal with the Lost Colony, 
as does Paul Green’s outdoor drama, “The Lost 
Colony,” given each summer at Roanoke Island, 
North Carolina. “To Have and To Hold” by 
Mary Johnston is laid in Jamestown, Virginia and 
“Great Smith” by Edison Marshall about Captain 
John Smith and “Pocahontas” by David Garnett 
are other novels with this setting. 

Daniel Boone is the subject of the outdoor 
dramas given in North Carolina—“Thunderland”’ 
by Hubert Hayes and “Horn in the West” by 
Kermit Hunter, author of the Cherokee Indian 
drama, “‘Unto These Hills.” Boone is a promi- 
nent figure in the novels “The Crossing” by Win- 
ston Churchill, “The Great Meadow” by Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts, and “The Kentuckians” by Janice 
Holt Giles. Percy Mackaye is the author of the 
play titled “‘Daniel Boone.’’ George Rogers Clark 
is dealt with in “Waters of the Wilderness” by 
Shirley Seifert, “Westward the Tide” by Harold 
“Westward by Dale Van 
Every, and ‘“‘Let Spring Come” by Henry Schin- 
dall. John Sevier is the hero of the new outdoor 
drama by Kermit Hunter titled “Chucky Jack,” 
to be given this summer at Gatlinburg in the 
Great Smokies. Sevier and the Lost State of 
Franklin are pictured in “The Sound of Chariots” 
by Helen Topping Miller, “The Cumberland Ri- 
fles” by Noel B. Gerson, and “Rogue’s March” 
and “Tennessee Hazard” both by Maristan Chap- 
man. 


Sinclair, the River” 
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The Westward Movement is pictured in A. B. 
Guthrie, Jr.’s “The Way West” and “The Big 
Sky,” in Emerson Hough’s “The Magnificent Ad- 
venture” and “The Covered Wagon,” and in “The 
Land Is Bright” by Archie Binns. The Lewis and 
Clark Expedition is the subject of “No Other 
White Men” by Julia Davis, “Forward the Na- 
tion” by Donald Culross Peattie, and Ethel Hues- 
ton’s “Star of the West” and “The Man of the 
Storm.” The McKenzie Expedition is described 
in John Upton Terrell’s “Plume Rouge.” The 
tragic episode of the Donner Party in 1846 is 
treated in Bret Harte’s “Gabriel Conroy,” Hoff- 
man Birney’s “Grim Journey,” John Weld’s 
“Don’t You Cry for Me,” Vardis Fisher’s “The 
Mothers,” George R. Stewart’s “Ordeal by Hun- 
ger,” “Winter Harvest” by Norah Lofts, and 
Julia C. Altrocchi’s novel in verse, ‘“Snow- 
Covered Wagons.” Kit Carson is presented in 
“Wolf Song” by Harvey Fergusson, “Navajo 
Canyon” by Will M. Blackburn, and “Hill of the 
Hawk” by O'Dell Scott. The story of the Mor- 
mon trek to Utah is told in “Children of God” by 
Vardis Fisher, “The Lions of the Lord” by Harry 
Leon Wilson, “And Never Yield” by Elinor 
Pryor, and “A Little Lower than the Angels” by 
Virginia Sorenson. 

Marcus and Narcissa Whitman and their heroic 
struggles on the Oregon Trail are dealt with in 
“We Must March” by Honoré Willsie Morrow, 
“Doctor in Buckskin” by T. D. Allen, and “To 
Heaven on Horseback” by Paul Cranston. Susan 
Shelby Magoffin is the heroine of “The Turquoise 
Trail” by Shirley Seifert and Jessie Benton Fre- 
mont is the subject of “Immortal Wife” by Irving 
Stone, who wrote “The President’s Lady” about 
Rachel Donelson Jackson. The settlement of 
Oklahoma is treated in Edna Ferber’s “Cimarron” 
and the California Gold Rush is pictured in 
“Gold” by Steward Edward White and in “’49, a 
Novel of Gold” by George W. Cronyn. The Astor 


adventure in the Pacific Northwest is the subject 


of “River to the West” by John Jennings. ‘Look 


to the Mountain” by LeGrand Cannon, Jr. is 
about pioneering in New Hampshire from 1769 
to 1777 and “Holdfast Gaines” by Odell and Wil- 
lard Shepard is an epic of the wilderness and the 


true pioneer spirit in the stirring era of our early 


independence. Paul Green’s outdoor drama “Wil- 
derness Road” gives a vivid picture of pioneer life 
in Kentucky. 

The American spirit of freedom and independ- 
ence has been illustrated in the wars in which our 
people have fought to uphold their ideals. The 
War of 1812 is depicted by Kenneth Roberts in 
his novels “Captain Caution” and “The Lively 
Lady” and by C. S. Forrester in “The Captain 
From Connecticut.” “Thread of Scarlet” by Ben 
Ames Williams and “Yankee Mariner” by James 
Busbee, Jr. are other historical novels of this pe- 
riod. “Trumpet in the Wilderness” by Robert S. 
Harper and “My Blood and My Treasure” by 
Mary Schumann deal with the Battle of Lake Erie 
during the War of 1812. The Battle of Blandens- 
burg is described in “Call the New World” by 
John Jennings. The Battle of New Orleans is 
portrayed in “The Rake and the Hussy” by Rob- 
ert W. Chambers and “Hearts of Hickory” by 
John Trotwood Moore, the latter a novel of An- 
drew Jackson. The part played by Jean Lafitte 
in this battle is shown in “The Corsair” by Made- 
line Fabiola Kent and “Captain Sazarac” by 
Charles Tenny Jackson. ‘Mr. Madison’s War” 
by Henry B. Safford and “Holdfast Gaines” by 
Odell and Willard Shepard are still other novels 
of this conflict. Joshua Barney, the Maryland pri- 
vateer, is the subject of “Sailor of Fortune” by 
Hulbert Footner and “Captain Barney” by Jan 
Westcott. “Long Pennant” by Oliver LaFarge is 
another sea story of the War of 1812. 

The French and Indian Wars are the subject 
of “The Bright Battalions” by Howard Breslin, 
“Arrow in the Hill” by Jefferson Cooper, “Not 
With Dreams” by E. R. Eastman, “To Fame Un- 
known” by Clifford Lindsey Alderman, ‘North- 
west Passage” by Kenneth Roberts, “The High- 
wayman” by Noel B. Gerson, “Next to Valour” 
by John Jennings, and “The Seats of the 
Mighty” by Gilbert Parker, The Indian raids in 
the Mohawk Valley led by Walter Butler are pic- 
tured in “The Raid” by John Brick and “Drums 
Along the Mohawk” by Walter D. Edmonds. An- 
other novel laid in New York during these wars 
is “Golden Wildcat” by Margaret Widdemer. The 
Seminole Indian War under Osceola is the setting 


of “Bright Feather” by Robert Wilder, “Semin- 
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ole” by Theodore Pratt, “River in the Wind” by 
Edith Pope, and “Fort Everglades” by Frank G. 
Slaughter. The Black Hawk Indian War is pre- 
sented in “Wind Over Wisconsin” by August 
Derleth, ‘““The Shining Trail” by Iola Fuller, 
“Thunder on the River” by Charlton G. Laird, 
and “A Man Should Rejoice” by Virginia Gordon. 

The struggle for Texas independence in 1836 
is pictured in Frank Templeton’s “Margaret Bal- 
lentine, or The Fall of the Alamo” and in Amelia 
Barr’s ““Remember the Alamo!” ‘The Iron Mis- 
tress” by Paul I. Wellman and “Tempered Blade” 
by Monte Barrett are about James Bowie and the 
Alamo. Laura Krey’s “On the Long Tide” and 
Clark Venable’s “All the Brave Rifles” deal with 
the work of David Crockett, Sam Houston, and 
Stephen F. Austirt in gaining freedom for Texas. 
Leonard L. Foreman’s “The Road to San Ja- 
cinto” is a romance of the Texas War for Inde- 
pendence and “A Texas Titan” by J. M. Oskinson 
is a novel about Sam Houston. The Mexican War 
of 1846 is the subject of “The Golden Eagle’ by 
Noel B. Gerson. The Battle of Buena Vista is 
presented in “Gitana’” by Robert W. Chambers 
and in “Green Grow the Rushes” by Nelson and 
Shirley Wolford, Santa Anna’s capture by Hous- 
ton in the Battle of San Jacinto is treated in E. P. 
Lyle’s “The Lone Star,” J. Frank Davis’ “The 
Road to San Jacinto,” Anna Brand’s “Thunder 
Before Seven,’ Pendleton Hogan’s ‘The Dark 
Comes Early,” Karle Wilson Baker’s “Star of the 
Wilderness,” Gertrude Crownfield’s “Lone Star 
Rising,” and Herbert Gorman’s “The Wine of 
San Lorenzo.” 

The massacre of General George Custer and 
his men in 1876 by Chief Sitting Bull and the 
Sioux Indians in the Battle of the Little Big Horn 
is the subject of “Last Frontier” by Courtney 
Riley Cooper, ‘Montana Road” by Harry Sinclair 
Drago, “Yellow Hair” by Clay Fisher, “Thunder- 
Shield” by Frederic F. Van de Water, “No Sur- 
vivors” by Will Henry, and “Bugles in the After- 
David Appel’s “Co- 
manche” is the story of a famous horse—the lone 


noon” by Ernest Haycox. 


survivor of Custer’s Last Stand. The war against 
the Apaches is presented in “Blood Brother’ by 
Elliott Arnold, “The Battle at Apache Pass” by 
Harold Conrad, and “The Last Apaches” by Wil- 


liam Hopson (all three about Cochise, Chief of the 
Chiricahua Apaches) and also in “When Ge- 
ronimo Rode” by Forrestine C. Hooker, “Broncho 
Apache” by Paul I. Wellman (about the Apache 
warrior, Massai), and “Apache” by Will Lever- 
ington Comfort (about Mangus Colorado). The 
Spanish-American War of 1898 is the setting of 
Hermann Hagedorn’s “The Rough Riders,” deal- 
ing with Theodore Roosevelt and his troops at the 
Battle of San Juan Hill. 

World War I is presented in the American 
comedy “What Price Glory?” by Maxwell An- 
derson and Laurence Stallings, the latter having 
given us the autobiographical novel based on his 
war experiences titled “Plumes.’’ Anderson also 
wrote the drama of World War II “The Eve of 
St. Mark.” Perhaps the best-known Army novel 
of World War II is “From Here to Eternity” by 
James Jones. Norman Mailer’s “The Naked and 
the Dead” and Ira Wolfert’s “Act of Love” deal 
with the War in the South Pacific, as daes James 
Michener’s Pulitzer Prize-winning “Tales of the 
South Pacific,” which was made into the Pulitzer 
Prize musical play “South Pacific’ by Richard 


Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II and Joshua 


Logan. The best-known novel of the Marines in 
sattle Cry” by Leon Uris. “Hold 
Back the Night” is a novel by Pat Frank about 
the Marines in battle. 


this war is “ 


The best-known Navy 
novel of the Second World War is the Pulitzer 
Prize winner “The Caine Mutiny” by Herman 
Wouk, which was made into the play “The Caine 
Mutiny Court-Martial” by the same author. The 
humorous side of Navy life was presented in 
“Mister Roberts” by Thomas Heggen, made into 
a play by Mr. Heggen and Joshua Logan. The 
best-known Air Force novel is the Pulitzer Prize 
title “Guard of Honor” by James Gould Cozzens. 
John Hersey’s novel of the American Army of 
Occupation in Italy titled “A Bell for Adano” re- 
ceived the Pulitzer Prize and was made into a 
play by Paul Osborn. “A Walk in the Sun” by 
Harry Brown is a novel of American soldiers in 
action in Italy. Vern Snider’s novel of the Ameri- 
can Army of Occupation on Okinawa titled “The 
Teahouse of the August Moon” was made into the 


Pulitzer Prize play by John Patrick. “Hour of 
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Glory” by Robert Lund and “Your Own Beloved 
Sons” by Thomas Anderson are novels of the 


Korean War. Recent humorous novels dealing 





with Army and Navy life respectively are ‘“‘No 
Time for Sergeants’ by Mac Hyman and “Don’t 
Go Near the Water” by William Brinkley. 





Bibliophile’s 


By Joun Davip 


Six prizes for Texas authors or for books about 
Texas were presented at the annual banquet of 
the Texas Institute of Arts and Letters held in 
Dallas a couple of months ago. The Carr P. Col- 
lins Award of $1000 for the “best Texas book of 
the year” went to John S. Spratt for ‘““The Road 
to Spindletop: Economic Change in Texas, 1875- 
1901” (Southern Methodist University Press). 
The Summerfield G. Roberts Award, also $1000, 
for the best book about the Republic of Texas was 
presented to Bessie Lee Fitzhugh for ‘Bells Over 
Texas” (Texas Western Press). The Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts Award for the best designed 
book of the year went to publisher Carl Hertzog 
for “Bells Over Texas.” The McMurray Book- 
shop Award for the “best Texas novel” was pre- 
sented to Fred Gipson for “Recollection Creek” 
(Harper). The Cokesbury Book Store Award for 
the best Texas juvenile also went to Mr. Gipson 
for “The Trail-Driving Rooster’ (Harper). The 
poetry award went to William D. Barney fot 
“Permitted Proof” (Kaleidograph Press). 

On the 115th anniversary of the publication of the 
“Murders in the Rue Morgue” (April 19), the 
Mystery Writers of America announced the win 
ners of the tenth annual Edgar Allan Poe awards, 
familiarly known as “Edgars.” Named the best 
mystery novel of 1955 was Margaret Millar's 
“Beast in View” (Random House), while Lane 
Kauffmann’s “The Perfectionist’ (Lippincott ) 
was chosen as the best first mystery novel. “Ed 
gars” were also awarded to Manly Wade Well- 
man for “Dead and Gone” (University of North 
Carolina Press), designated the best work in the 
true crime classification ; to Philip MacDonald for 
his short story “Dream No More,” first published 
in Ellery Queen's \/ystery Magazine and included 
in his short story collection, “The Man Out in the 


Rain”. (Doubleday); to Joseph Hayes for his 


Notebook 


MARSHALL 


script for the Paramount motion picture, “The 
Desperate Hours,” adapted from his book of the 
same name published by Random House; and to 
Alvin Spinsley, Jr., for his television script, “The 
Sting of Death,” adapted from H. F. Heard’s 
novel, “A Taste for Honey” (Random House). 
A special award was made to the French film, 
“Diabolique.” The script for this motion picture 
was written by Henri-Georges Clouzot from the 
novel, “The Woman Who Was No More” by 
Pierre Boileau and Thomas Narcejac. The an- 
nual “Raven” went to Charles Scribner’s Sons for 
“consistently excellent book jackets in the 
mystery-suspense field.” . . . 
“‘Tf-you-were-marooned-on-a-desert-island what- 
books-would-y ou-choose-to-have-with you?” 
polls are apparently without end. Latest such 
poll of which this columnist has been made aware 
was conducted by Broadcast Music, Inc., some 
weeks ago. The answer to this question was 
sought from 150 authors, book critics, editors, and 
other literary figures. The pollsters gave the hy- 
pothetical castaways a bit of an edge by presuming 
that already available on the islands were the 
Scripture of their choice, a complete Shakespeare, 
a good encyclopedia, and all the “how-to-do-it” 
books in existence, (This last category of books 
would make up a by no means small library in it- 
self; for there is an unending stream of such books 
coming from the presses today. Robert E. King- 
ery’s “How-to-do-it Books,” published in 1954, 
lists 3,500 such titles under 900 different subject 
headings!) In order of preference, the first eleven 
choices of the castaways were Tolstoy’s “War and 
Peace,” Sandburg’s “Abraham Lincoln,” “The 
Oxford Book of English Verse,” Mark Twain's 
“Huckleberry Finn’ and “Tom Sawyer,” Gib- 
bon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 
Thoreau’s “Walden,” Cervantes’ “Don Quixote,” 
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Dante’s “Divine Comedy,” A. Conan Doyle’s 
“Sherlock Holmes,” and Frazer’s “The Golden 
Bough.” ... 

A good indication of the importance paperback 
books have acquired in recent times is indicated 
by the latest revision of “Paperbound Books in 
Print,” an index to available paperbacks which 


first appeared a little more than a year ago. A 
total of 5,000 titles is listed in the latest issue of 
PBP which includes an author and a subject in- 
dex and lists both in-print and soon-to-be- 
published titles. Published by the R. R. Bowker 
Company, PBP is revised three times a year and 
is priced at $1.00 per single copy. . 





The University 


of Florida: 


One Hundred and Three Years of Progress 


By SAMUEL PROCTOR 


The University of Florida is this year (1956) 
celebrating its one hundred and third birthday and 
its fiftieth year on its present campus in Gaines- 
ville. With a present student enrollment of 12,061, 
a faculty of 1,819, full and part-time teachers, in- 
structors, and professors, and a physical plant 
valued at more than fifty million dollars, the Uni- 
versity has progressed considerably since its first 
unit was established in a three-room, one-story, 
frame building in Ocala in 1853. This little in- 
stitution, the East Florida Seminary, was the 
beginnings of what is now the University’s Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences. 

Almost as soon as the American government 
took over the Florida Territory from Spain in 
1821, thought was directed towards the establish- 
ment of a tax supported public school system. 
Florida at the time had a population of less than 
3,000, roads and other means of transportation 
were lacking, harvests were insecure, the threat of 
Indian attack was ever-present, and there were 
those who refused to gamble on the chances of sur- 
Not all were 
doubters, however, and thousands of settlers, who 


vival in this homeless wilderness. 


foresaw a bright destiny for Florida, came by 
wagon, on horseback, and afoot, bringing with 
As they 
wielded the axe to clear lands and barricaded their 


them their families and belongings. 


homes against Indians and wild animals, they 
looked into the future and saw the necessity of 
building schools and colleges. 

In 1823, Congress set aside two township 
grants, one in East and another in West Florida, 
for the establishment of institutions of higher 


learning. Although a board of trustees for a 


University of Florida was appointed in 1837, 
nothing else was done until after Florida became a 
state. Then in 1851, the legislature passed an 
Enabling Act which made action possible. The 
planters of Marion County who had organized a 
private seminary for the education of their chil- 
dren offered the school property in Ocala to the 
State. This offer was accepted and on January 6, 
1853, Governor Thomas Broome signed the bill 
which established the East Florida Seminary, the 
first publicly-supported institution of higher learn- 
ing in the state. 

Gilbert Dennis Kingsbury of Hanover, New 
Hampshire was named principal of the school and 
it was largely due to his faith and courage that 
the institution survived its first months of exist- 
ence. <A faculty of four taught reading, writing, 
arithmetic, English, geography, natural philoso- 
phy, drawing, music, and Latin. The budget for 
the first year was $2,300. The State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction visited the institution in 
1854 and reported it “in flourishing condition, and 
giving promise of great future usefulness.” In 
1861, when the Civil War began, the enrollment 
of the Seminary had increased to over ninety, and 
some of its graduates had secured jobs teaching in 
the public schools. The War dealt a harsh blow 
Florida had 
no available funds to support the East Florida 


to education throughout the South. 


Seminary, and most of its students left to serve in 
the army or to help on the farms. The institution 
managed to stay alive, however, and in 1866 it was 
reorganized and moved to Gainesville, where it 
operated until 1905. 
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During the Civil War Congress passed the Mor- 
rill Act, probably the most important single piece 
of educational legislation ever enacted in this 
country. Each state was to receive 30,000 acres 
of public land, or a comparable amount of land 
scrip, for each representative that it had in Con- 
gress, and it was to use the proceeds from this 
property to organize colleges of agriculture and 
technical studies. Florida was eligible for 90,000 
acres which it received in the form of scrip in 
1870. The scrip was sold for revenue-producing 
Florida state bonds, and these dividends still con- 
tribute to the University’s support. 

After some hesitation over the selection of a 
site, the legislature in 1884 accepted Lake City’s 
offer of land and money and established the 
Florida Agricultural College in that community. 
Three years later, in 1887, a Federal grant was re- 
ceived to set up an Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. Over the years the College and the Station 
made important contributions to the agricultural 
development of Florida, particularly in tobacco 
and citrus culture and in vegetable gardening. The 
through its soil and crop development experiments 
strain of Florida beef cattle was improved as a re- 
sult of feeding experiments carried on by the Ex- 
periment Station, This pioneer agricultural re- 
search was to help convert the State from an 
insect-infested, infertile region to a veritable tropi- 
cal paradise. The Florida Agricultural College 
was not only the father of the University’s present 
College of Agriculture but also its College of En- 
gineering. In its meagre laboratories basic studies 
in physics and chemistry laid the foundation for 
the larger and more important work that was to 
come in later years. 

There is need to mention two other state- 
supported institutions of higher learning in detail- 
ing the early history of the University of Florida: 
The South Florida Military College at Bartow and 
the St. Petersburg Normal and Industrial School. 
The first was a military school for boys, which 
came under State supervision in 1895. Its enroll- 
ment was never large and its progress was ham- 
pered by a limited budget. The other institution 
began reeciving State aid in 1901, and its purpose 
was to train sorely needed teachers for the public 
schools of Florida. 


Florida has always been a rapidly growing 


state; since 1845 her population has increased 
faster than that of the country as a whole. Still, 
in 1900, she had just passed the half million mark, 
and her per capita income was lower than any 
northern state. Tax revenue was consequently 
low, and the demand for public services and bene- 
fits was constantly increasing. 

By 1905 Florida found that it was supporting 
seven institutions of higher learning scattered in 
all parts of the State. Florida could not afford to 
provide any one of the schools with an adequate 
budget, and as a result not any of the institutions 
was first rate. They vied with each other for stu- 
dents and funds, they duplicated courses and serv- 
ices, and they hardly met needs of the citizens of 
Florida. The legislature in 1905, after some de- 
liberation, adopted the Buckman Act which con- 
solidated all of these into a University of Florida 
for men; the Florida Female College (in 1909 the 
name was changed to Florida State College for 
Women and in 1947 to Florida State University) ; 
and the Florida Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
leges for Negroes. A five-man Board of Control 
(later increased to seven), representing the geo- 
graphic regions of the state, was placed in charge 
of these institutions and was given the responsi- 
bility of locating them, After a heated controversy, 
the Board voted to accept Gainesville’s offer of 
money, land, and free water. A new campus was 
laid out, buildings were constructed, and in Sep- 
tember, 1906, the first term on the Gainesville 
campus got underway. The student enrollment 
that year was 135 and there were only two build- 
ings—Thomas and Buckman Halls. Offices, lab- 
oratories, classrooms, gymnasium, dining room, as 
well as dormitory rooms were included in these 
structures. The University appropriation that 
year was $39,000, including federal funds. 

The University has been singularly fortunate 
in its executive leadership during the past fifty 
years. Andrew Sledd, scholarly and profound, 
was appointed president of the Florida Agricul- 
tural College in 1904 and was reappointed by the 
3oard of Control as president of the University of 
Florida. He was a man of courage, unquestioned 
integrity, and sturdy independence. Placing great 
emphasis on sound scholarship, he laid the foun- 
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dations for the high scholastic standards which the 
University has maintained over the years. Al- 
though his limited budget precluded him from ob- 
taining a “famous” faculty, he exercised unusual 
care and discretion in setting up his teaching staff. 
Sledd left Florida in 1909 to become president of 
Alabama’s Southern University. 

Sledd was succeeded by Albert A. Murphree, a 
native of Alabama, and former president of the 
Florida Female College in Tallahassee. Just as 
Dr. Sledd had presided over the University during 
its infancy, it may be said that Dr. Murphree nur- 
tured and guided the institution during its child- 
hood years. He used his great personality to sell 
the University to the people of Florida, and he 
finally convinced them that as superior a college 
education could be obtained at the University of 
Florida as at any other university in the South. 

Many significant advances were made by the 
University during Dr. Murphree’s administration. 
The College of Law was organized in 1909 with 
Albert J. Farrah as its dean. Professor Farrah 
subsequently continued his distinguished career 
as Dean of the College of Law at the University 
of Alabama. In 1912 a Teachers’ College was or- 
ganized at Florida and in the following year the 
Summer School was established. During World 
War I the College of Engineering operated as a 
vocational training school and all other divisions 
of the institution assisted with the work of the 
Student Army Training Corps. The General Ex- 
tension Division was established by legislative 
enactment in 1919, and the School of Pharmacy, 
which opened in 1923, became a College in 1925. 
The same year a School of Architecture was added 
in the College of Engineering and a School of 
Business Administration and Journalism was 
opened in the College of Arts and Sciences. The 
latter, in 1927, was changed into a separate Col- 
lege of Commerce and Journalism. In 1927, the 
vear of Dr. Murphree’s death, student enrollment 
exceeded 2,000, and University occupied a tract 
of some 950 acres. 

In September, 1928, Dr. John J. Tigert, Rhodes 
scholar and former United States Commissioner 
of Education, accepted the presidency of the Uni- 
versity and it was under his leadership that the 
institution reached its real maturity. Among the 


major accomplishments of his administration was 
the establishment in 1935 of a program of general 
education, which is known today as the University 
College. All freshmen and sophomores are in one 
college which provides a core program of basic 
education and supervises the preprofessional work 
for the Upper Division Schools and Colleges. Be- 
cause of its proximity to Latin America, the Uni- 
versity has always welcomed students from that 
area of the Western Hemisphere. As early as the 
1890's students from Cuba and the Central Ameri- 
can Republics were enrolled at the Florida Agri- 
cultural College in Lake City. During the 1930's 
Dr. Tigert established the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs to coordinate the teaching, en- 
courage the exchange of students and professors, 
stimulate research, and advance inter-American 
interests in all fields of human endeavor. In 1932 
the University received the FIDAC Award be- 
cause of the outstanding work with its Latin 
American program. A radio station, operating 
with a power of 5,000 watts, was built on the 
campus, and the University Press was inaugurated 
during Tigert’s administration. Two great honor 
societies, Phi Beta Kappa and the Society of 
Sigma Xi, founded chapters on the campus during 
his presidency. 

In 1947 Dr. Tigert resigned as president and 
was succeeded by J. Hillis Miller, who had been 
Associate Commissioner of Education for New 
York State. Dr. Miller came to the University 
at a most critical period in its history—the physi- 
cal plant as well as the faculty required tremen- 


dous expansion to accommodate its constantly 


growing student body. Florida, whose rapid popu- 
lation growth and great industrial and agricultural 
development was everywhere evident, was now 
committed to the necessity of developing the Uni- 
versity into one of the leading centers of higher 
education in the country. Between 1947 and 1953 
some $20,000,000 was spent in expanding the 
physical plant. A major addition to the main Li- 
brary, a Library-Courtroom wing of the Law 
Building, new dormitories, Administration Build- 
ing, gymnasium, a new Engineering Building, Stu- 
dent Service Center, teaching auditorium, cafe- 
teria, addition to the Student Infirmary, and 


doubling the seating capacity of the stadium are 
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examples of this construction. Every college, 
school and department on the campus expanded its 
activities and added new faculty to meet the educa- 
tional needs of a growing student body. By 1953 
the University’s enrollment had soared past the 
10,000 mark and the institution was rated eigh- 
teenth in size among the 2,000 or more colleges 
and universities of the nation. It ranked second 
in the South and first in the southeast. Except 
in the fields of medicine, veterinary science and 
nursing, the University curriculum covered all of 
the major activities of the professional and cultural 
life of Florida. 

In 1953, just a few months after the University 
celebrated its centennial, Dr. Miller died and Vice- 
President John S. Allen became the acting presi- 
dent. Then in 1955, the Board of Control an- 
nounced that J. Wayne Reitz, former Provost of 
Agriculture, had accepted the offer of the presi- 
dency. On February 17, 1956, formal inaugura- 
tion ceremonies were held on the campus for 
President Reitz. 

Since 1953 the University’s growth and devel- 
opment has steadily continued. Its student enroll- 
ment has increased, the size and calibre of its 
faculty has grown, and its physical plant has ex- 
panded. In 1953, the legislature appropriated 
$5,000,000 for a medical science building, the first 
unit of the J. Hillis Miller Medical Center. That 
building is in its final stages of construction, and 
will be ready to receive its first class of medical 
students in September of this year, The legis- 
lature, in 1955, authorized the expenditure of 
$8,600,000 for a 350-bed teaching hospital, and 
ground has been broken for that structure. <A 
Cancer Research Laboratory is already function 
ing on the campus. 

The University Libraries, comprising the Gen- 
eral Library and twelve college, school, and de- 
partmental libraries, and containing more than 
600,000 volumes, are among the finest in the coun- 
try. The Library collection is particularly strong 
in Floridiana, with research centered in the P. K. 
Yonge Library of Florida History. The Library's 


resources for Latin-American Studies, especially 
pertaining to the West Indies and the Caribbean 
area, are another strong resource. A noted Mar 


jorie Kinnan Rawlings Collection is part of the 
Collection of Creative Writing. 

In addition to the University College of Lower 
Division, the University is made up of ten col- 
leges—Agriculture, Architecture and Allied Arts, 
Arts and Sciences, Business Administration, Edu- 
cation, Engineering, Law, Medicine, Pharmacy, 
and Physical Education and Health—and three 
Schools—Forestry, Journalism and Communica- 
tions, and Nursing. Its Graduate School offers the 
Ph.D. in thirty-four research and study areas and 
the Master’s degree in eighty areas. Also part of 
the University are the School of Inter-American 
Studies, the Agricultural Extension Service, the 
General Extension Division, and the Florida State 
Museum. 

The University operates a full program of inter- 
collegiate and intramural sports. The students 
publish a weekly newspaper, The Alligator, and 
have their own student government, under which 
they have considerable authority over the regula- 
tion and conduct of student affairs. Thirty-seven 
social fraternities and sororities, fifty-six profes- 
sional and honorary fraternities and over one 
hundred fifty other student clubs and organiza- 
tions represent the varied interests and activities 
of the student body. Eight different religious 
groups have constructed student chapels adjacent 
to the campus. 

There seems no limit to the possible growth of 
the University in the years ahead. As Florida 
grows so will the University expand. There are 
some who say that student enrollment will soar 
well beyond twenty thousand by 1970. The State’s 
growth has been phenomenal. During the decade 
of the 1940’s population increased forty-six per 
cent, a percentage gain surpassed only by that of 
California and Arizona. From 1919 to 1950 
Florida had an income gain of 676 per cent, and 
in 1950 its per capita income was the highest in 
the Southeast. There is every reason to believe 
that further increases in both population and per 
capita income will be realized in the years ahead, 
and these are bound to have an effect upon the 
University of Florida. Writers have called the 
state ‘Fabulous Florida.” A like adjective might 
well be applied to the University of Florida, if 
one but considers its humble and inauspicious be 
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ginning in the Florida wilderness, and notes the 
great progress that it has made and calculates its 


contributions in the relatively short period of one 
hundred and three years. 





The Author of “Little Lord Fauntleroy” 


By CLARENCE 


Probably the only writer in history who never 
got a rejection slip from an editor was a Ten- 
nessean, 

She was Frances Hodgson Burnett of New- 
market, Jefferson County, in the foothills of the 
Great Smoky Mountains, and her best known 
book was “Little Lord Fauntleroy.” Remember ? 

Published in 1886, the book featured a child 
character who always was a perfect little gentle- 
man. It caused a wave of Fauntleroy curls, velvet 
suits and fancy collars much to the annoyance and 
discomfort of small boys everywhere. Mrs. Bur- 
nett later wrote a successfull play, based on the 
book, and much later, her son, Vivian Burnett, 
who inspired “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” wrote his 
mother’s biography, entitled “Romantick Lady.” 


Forty Books AND PLays 

In all, Mrs. Burnett wrote more than 40 books 
and plays and more than 1,000 magazine stories, 
and at one time her weekly income was more 
than $2,500, then an all-time record—but she 
never got a rejection slip! 

Frances Eliza Hodgson Burnett was born in 
Manchester, England, in 1849. 

Her middle-class family moved to Jefferson 
County in 1865, and when she wrote her first 
story her father was dead, the family had lost 
everything in the Civil War, and she and her sis 
ters were reduced to picking blackberries in order 
to exist. 

When she was 17 and wrote her first story 
“Hearts and Diamonds,” she plainly told the edi- 
tor and publisher of “Godey’s Lady’s Book,” that 
she needed the money the story might bring, and 
that she was writing strictly for the income she 
hoped it would provide for her and her family. 

CHECKS NEVER STOPPED 

And from that time on, the most prolific, best- 
known and highest paid writer of the times never 
missed. 

Godey’s editors couldn't believe that a 17-year 
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old mountain girl had actually written “Hearts 
and Diamonds.” So she wrote two others to 
convince them. Then all three were accepted, with 
payments of $15, $25 and $35 each and that 
started the chain reaction of stories and checks 
which never stopped until the time of her death. 

But before she got going, Frances couldn’t even 
buy a pencil and the paper she needed to record 
her endless flow of words. 

Recently, when the Jefferson County Chapter of 
the Association for the Preservation of Tennessee 
Antiquities staged a celebration in honor of Mrs. 
Burnett some of the speakers included Mrs. Helen 
Topping Miller, nationally known author; Judge 
Hamilton S. Burnett of the State Supreme Court 
and Mayor George R. Dempster of Knoxville. 

PAGEANTS Depict LIF! 

Highlight of this affair was a pageant outlining 
the famed author’s early life in Newmarket. Di- 
rected by Mrs. Elizabeth Skaggs Bowman of 
Knoxville, it showed her activities as a teacher, 
writer, picker of blackberries and as the bride of 
Dr. Swan P. Burnett, to whom she was married in 
1873. 

Now, on Highway 11E, near the little cabin 
where Frances lived when she started writing, 
there are two historical markers. 

Later, Dr. and Mrs. Burnett moved to Wash- 
ington, D.C. and later to Long Island, where 
much of her writing was done in the quiet of a 
comfortable country estate. 

Scribners published one edition of “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” which sold more than a_ million 
copies. Foreign translations accounted for many 
more millions of copies, and then the play which 


followed made a record for the number of per- 


formances given, with Evan Beringer in the title 
role. 
Mary Pickrorp in LEAD 
In 1920, Mary Pickford, “America’s Sweet- 
heart,” was presented in a motion picture as the 
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little boy, and later 40 road companies were pre- 11E near Newmarket, stop and take a look at 

senting the play throughout the United States and those markers—they are graphic illustrations of 

Canada. one of the most picturesque and colorful “rags-to- 
In London, with Elsie Leslie in the title role, riches”’ stories in the history of a great state which 

the play ran for 680 straight performances, has contributed far more than its share of dramatic 
The next time you're driving along Highway figures to the brilliant tapestry of time. 








MAGAZINE 
SERVICE 


Send me your 


magazine orders 


For Honest, Reliable and Prompt Service 
on all Magazine needs write for prices. No 
order too small or large for me to bid on. 
Order will be appreciated. Give me a chance 


to bid on your needs. 


Burger Grandstaff 
P.O. Box 442 
McMinnville, Tenn. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Southern Books and 


Southern Authors 
HANNAH FOWLER. By Janice Holt Giles. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.75 

Few writers can match Janice Holt Giles in 
portraying with authenticity the life and problems 
of the pioneer woman. Her descriptions of the 
Kentucky wilderness life are always excellent and 
in “Hannah Fowler” she is at her best. She is 
also able to develop an unusual tension in the 
story. The reader who glances at the jacket de- 
scription knows that there is an Indian raid. But 
the raid comes near the end of the story and only 


after a terrific suspense has been built up. 


Hannah Moore and her father Samuel set out 
for the Kentucky country, members of a party led 
by George Rogers Clark. They leave the party 
on the Ohio River, setting out alone for their 
destination in central Kentucky. When Samuel 
cuts his leg with an axe, Hannah faces the un- 
known forests with a dying man. She hunts for 
food, cares for her father and finally by chance 
meets Tice Fowler who is on his way to Logan’s 
Fort. Tice and Hannah care for Samuel, move 
him to a safer and more comfortable place. Tice 
kills a bear in order to get bear meat to put on the 
wound which is now gangrenous. But in spite of 
all they can do, Samuel dies and Hannah sets out 
for Logan’s Fort with Tice. 

Women were scarce on the frontier and Han- 
nah found herself besieged by suitors as she lives 
with the Logans in the fort. A shy, awkward girl 
who has never known any man but her father, 
Hannah finds all this attention frightening. But 
she also found it difficult to live inside the Fort, 
having no part in building a home in the 
wilderness. 

The author is at her best as she describes Han- 
nah’s faltering proposal to Tice who was the only 
one among the single men who seemed uninter- 
ested in her. Hannah begs Tice to marry her and 
it is done in a quick ceremony so that others at 
Logan’s Fort will not know what has happened. 
Tice and Hannah set out in late afternoon for 
Tice’s holdings in the forests. 


The major part of the book deals with Tice and 
Hannah Fowler’s building of a home in the wilder- 
ness. And it is a measure of Janice Holt Giles’ 
ability that she is able to make these every day 
doings interesting and intensely readable. Slowly 
the Fowlers build, a house, barn, set out their 
crops. Hannah gets chickens and other farm-yard 
fowl. Every simple chore of each day is described 
and never is there a dull moment with the Fowlers. 
A little girl arrives, named Janie after the wife of 
a neighbor. 

For the most part the life of the Fowlers is 
uneventful. There are serious problems, such as 
the Great Cold and blizzard which set in, lasting 
so long that Tice must go through the snow to the 
Fort in search of more corn. While he is gone 
wolves come and alone Hannah must try and pro- 
tect the stock which are in a barn easily entered by 
the wolves. There are losses during the long pe- 
riod of cold but the Fowlers emerge in fairly good 
shape. 

The account of the building of a home in the 
wilderness takes up most of the book and the 
reader is constantly wondering when the Indian 
raid will take place. It does take place at last, 
unexpectedly, and the story of Hannah and the In- 
dians is a piece of terrific writing. While Tice 
is away at the neighbors (fortunately he had 
taken Janie), two Indians appear. Hannah is 
pregnant at the time and this makes her ordeal 
especially difficult. 

One of the Indians wants to kill her, the other 
wants to take her prisoner. And so she sets out 
with the two at a break-neck pace. She attempts 
to leave clues as she travels but the Indians al- 
ways discover her efforts. At times she is cuffed 
and beaten. At last after days in the wilderness, 
the Indians know that the pursuers have lost their 
trail. It is then that the younger Indian, the one 
who originally wanted to kill Hannah, buys her 
from the older chief. 

Hannah’s Indian master goes out to kill meat 
and leaves her in a rock house with the older man. 
The most exciting part of “Hannah Fowler” is 
that describing Hannah’s escape, her killing of 
the Indian who was guarding her, her difficult 
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journey back through the forests to Tice and 
Janie. She makes it, so exhausted she has to crawl 
the last few feet to a neighbor’s house. 

“Hannah Fowler” never gets boring, its sim- 
pliest actions have been made interesting. It is 
without question one of the best books written on 
day-to-day life on the frontier. Janice Holt Giles 
lives in Kentucky, is author of ““The Kentuckians” 
and “The Plum Thicket.” 


ALWAYS A RIVER. By Drayton Mayrant. 
Appleton. $3.75 


Miss Mayrant (this is not the author’s real 
name) wrote “The Red Doe” reviewed in the 
SOUHERN OBSERVER nearly two years ago. Her 
new book is set in Puritan New England and 
South Carolina. 

Sandy Purbeck and Peregrine Purbeck are 
brothers, living together in a New England Puri- 
tan Colony. Sandy, the younger brother, is sup- 
posedly the follower: Peregrine is brilliant, quick- 
witted, a school teacher in the village school. But 
Peregrine is also self-centered and evil, a fact 
which neither the villagers nor Sandy knows. 

After the death of Ness Goodman, the girl to 
whom he was betrothed, Sandy decides to join a 
group of Puritans who are going to South Caro 
lina to found a colony. Peregrine has disappeared, 
supposedly drowned while trying to save Ness 
Goodman so Sandy goes South alone. 

He soon learns to love the life in South Caro 
lina even though it was completely alien to him. 
He learned too, to broaden his strict and narrow 
Puritan outlook. The Colony settles on the banks 
of a river and Sandy becomes the colony school 
teacher. 

Romance and mystery soon enter the picture. 
The romance develops between Sandy and Nicole, 
daughter of a French Huguenot silk worm farmer. 
And the mystery lies in the fact that the pirates 
off the coast of Carolina are somehow getting in 
side news on shipments, are able to attack the 
richly-laden ships while letting others pass by. 

The mystery begins to unravel when the un 
He had 


not died trying to save Ness Goodman, indeed had 


scrupulous Peregrine Purbeck appears. 


made no effort to save her. In time Peregrine is 
caught in a trap laid by the militia, is found to be 





the key man in a small ring which has been sup- 
plying the pirates with information. 

Sandy manages to free his brother from jail and 
then must go back to the settlement and unravel 
some other problems. Absorbed in his work and 
new interests, he had allowed the malicious 
tongues of two Puritan girls to endanger his ro- 
mance with Nicole Lenoir, daughter of the French 
silk farmer. But he manages to get all his prob- 
lems satisfactorily settled. 

“Always a River” is wholesome and interesting 
reading. It portrays the narrowness of the Puri- 
tan viewpoint, shows also how this viewpoint 
broadened as the Puritans began to rub shoulders 
with others who were also good Christians. Sandy 
Purbeck, the Puritan Schoolmaster, is among 
those who must have a broader viewpoint, must 
learn that those who believe differently are not 
necessarily lost. 

Drayton Mayrant was born in Charleston, 
South Carolina and has spent most of her life in 
Summerville. She has written plays for the local 
Little Theatre, is a well known sportswoman and 
has authored four other novels, the best known 
heing “The Red Doe” and “A Sword from Gal- 
way.” 


THE DESOLATE SOUTH. By John E. Trow- 
bridge. Little, Brown, $6.00 


Soon after the end of the Civil War in 1865 a 
Northerner by the name of John Trowbridge set 
out to tour the battlefields, to study the recently 
defeated southerners. Others of the numerous 
journalists who had covered the Civil War had 
hurried back North. But Trowbridge believed 
that there was still a story to write. He set out 
from Boston on a four months journey with a 
special directive from a Hartford newspaper pub- 


lisher. He was to file human interest stories on 


the defeated South, the people, their thoughts, 
manner of living. 


And above all Trowbridge 
was to report on the situation facing the Negro so 
lately freed from servitude. 

It soon becomes obvious to the reader that 
Trowbridge did not possess an open mind on the 
question of slavery. He was a thorough-going 
abolitionist and tries desperately to develop all 
the evils of slavery as he goes along. In the 











process he also finds all slave-holders to be a 
pretty denegerate people. But as Trowbridge 
travels, his viewpoint broadens. Southerners, 
former slave-owners included, begin to become 
people with good qualities. At first Trowbridge 
writes in considerable detail also of Rebel looting, 
of the poor discipline of Southern troops. But 
here again his viewpoint broadens and in time he 
realizes that there were guilty soldiers on both 
sides. 

All through his account, Trowbridge beats the 
drums for the Negro, trying especially to show 
that the freed Negro was a better man than the 


average white southerner. He writes of his as- 


tonishment in Richmond, where “destitute” ra- 
Over 2,000 


whites were receiving these rations from the very 


tions were being issued to people. 


government they had been in rebellion against. 
But only two hundred Negroes were receiving ra- 
tions because the Negro would rather work, and 
did work. Trowbridge writes, “ they (the 
freed Negroes) manifest commendable pride in 
supporting themselves and their families. Their 
feeling for those who have liberated them is un- 
bounded gratitude. They are ashamed to ask alms 
of the government which has already done so 
much for them. No case was known in Richmond 
of their obtaining destitute rations under false 
pretenses in many instances they had pre- 
ferred to suffer want rather than apply for aid. 
The reverse of all this may be said for a large class 
of whites. Many despising labor, would not work 
if they could.” 

This reviewer wonders at the objectivity of this 
phase of Trowbridge’s reporting. He does not 
write of the many slaves who returned to their 
former masters, bewildered at the sudden freedom 
and the insecurity it brought. And certainly the 
average white man in the South was not afraid of 
work, did not, as Trowbridge reports, ‘despise 
labor.” 

The reporter also had a generally low opinion 
of Southern patriotism. He describes this as fol- 
lows: “But Southern heat is flashy and intense. It 
does not hold out like the slow, deep fire of the 
North.” Actually the Southern heat burned for a 
long time, and against considerable odds. In the 
early years of the war the sentiment for peace was 
certainly as strong, if not stronger, in the North. 
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Reporter Trowbridge also manages to give the 
carpetbaggers a complete whitewash. He reports, 
through the words of a Southerner, that Sherman 
actually did not do much burning and destroying, 
that most of the homes that were destroyed were 
burned by the people themselves! Mr. Trow- 
bridge believed that a good deal of the looting was 
done by greedy Rebel civilians. In fact, rather 
than destroy, Union soldiers more often were kept 
busy saving cities set to the torch by Southerners! 

Mr. Trowbridge was not adverse to a bit of 
meddling as he traveled through the South. He 
gave free advice to white and Negro alike and he 
was quite upset at times when his meddling was 
not welcomed. 

But while Mr. Trowbridge’s account may not 
be accurate, it is intensely interesting and well 
written. His views were probably those of many 
people in the North at the time and it is interest- 
ing to look back and understand what a cleavage 
there was, to realize the tremendous job that was 
done in closing the gap between people who had 
been bitter enemies for four years. 


Briefly Noted 
FOOTNOTES By Gaston Foote. Revell. $2.00 
Subtitled “Sidewalk Sermonettes for Saints and 
Sinners,” this is a series of inspirational messages 
selected from the author’s column in the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram. 


GENERATIONS OF MEN. By John C. Hunt. 
Little, Brown. $4.00 

\ novel, set in Oklahoma and of the visit of 
young Jeff Beecher to his grandfather in an effort 
to find out why his father committed suicide. 
ENCHANTED HARBOR. By Dorothy Worley. 
Avalon. $2.50 

A young girl inherits a “haunted” house in 
Florida and has some interesting adventures. 
Primarily for the young adult market. 


ROBERT E. LEE. 
$2.50 


By Earl S. Miers. Knopf. 


One of the books in the Great Lives in Brief 
Series. 
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SEVEN STARS FOR CATFISH BEND. By 

$en Lucien Burman. Funk & Wagnalls. $2.75 
A sequel to the author’s “High Water at Cat- 

fish Bend” and with the same cast of characters. 


RUBY McCULLOM: Woman in the Suwannee 
Jail, By Wiliiam Bradford Huie. Dutton. $3.95 

The author, who specializes in personal cru- 
sades, tells the story as he sees it, of the Florida 
woman who was accused of murdering a white 
doctor. 


ALWAYS IN TRIUMPH: The Life of Robert 
C. McQuilkin. By Marguerite McQuilkin. Revell. 
$3.00 

The story of the former president of Columbia 
Bible College in South Carolina, as told by his 
daughter and co-worker. 


GRAY FOX: Robert E. Lee and the Civil War. 
$y Burke Davis. Rinehart. $6.00 
A detailed and vivid biography of General Lee 


and the Civil War, illustrated. 


MAN IN THE CANE. 
Vantage. $3.50 


By Mentis Carrere. 


A novel, based on a young man’s struggle for 
better standards of education in the deep South. 


THE LAST STITCH. By Dr. William Crosth- 
wait and Ernest Fischer. Lippincott. $3.50 

The reminiscences of a Texas doctor who be- 
gan his career in 1898. Dr. Crosthwait operates 
a clinic in Waco. 


HILL OF THE ROOSTER. 
Holt. $3.95 


$y Curry Holden. 


A novel based upon the deportation and killing 
by Mexican soldiers of their Yaqui Indian prison- 
ers in 1904. The author is professor of Anthro- 


pology at Texas Institute. 


MY GRANDPA WENT WEST. By Joseph O. 
Ward, Caxton. $4.00 

The adventures of a man who found gold in 
California, fought gunmen, became a Kentucky 
sheriff and found oil near his own farm. The au- 
thor lives in Walton, Kentucky. 


THE MAGIC SHELL. By Milly Walton. 
Dierkes Press. $2.00 


Poems by a southwest writer. 


STUMBLE UPON THE DARK MOUN- 
TAINS. By Lon R. Woodrum. Broadman. $2.00 
A novel of a young man who loses his girl to 
another man but still goes to her aid when he 
hears she is in trouble, married to a gangster. 


TEXAS TALES. By David K. Sellars. Noble 
& Noble. $2.50 

Selected from the best stories appearing in 
publications of the Texas Folklore Society and 
primarily for school use. Includes folk tales, 
songs and plays. 


THE ROANOKE VOYAGES 1584-1590. 
Edited by David B. Quinn. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. $22.50 

A verbatim publication of the text of “Princi- 
pall Navigations” by Richard Hakluyt, published 
in 1589 and also other accounts by the same au- 
thor. With introduction to each document and 
many explanatory notes. 


BAPTISTS AND THE AMERICAN REPUB- 
LIC. By Joseph M. Dawson. Broadman. $3.00 
siographies of leading Baptists contributed to 
American thinking on such matters as the Bill of 
Rights and the separation of church and state. 


CRISTOPHER HUMBLE. By Charles Judah. 


Morrow. $3.75 


A historical novel of Colonial Virginia, Scot- 
land and the London area built around Bacon’s 
Rebellion and Titus ¢ dates’ Popish plot. 


IN BRIEF PORTRAYAL. By Anobel Armour. 
Dierkes Press, Eureka Springs, Ark. $2.00 


A volume of poems. 


THEY WHO PREACH. By John M. Ellison. 
sroadman. $2.50 

The author is Chancellor of Virginia Union 
University and writes of the preparation for the 
ministry, methods of sermon planning and de- 
livery. 
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ONE LIBRARIAN. By Katherine D. Smith. 
Scarecrow. $3.00 

Biography of a woman who has spent fifteen 
years as a librarian and teacher in a small Texas 
college. 


SIXTY POETS. Edited by Margaret Dierkes. 
Dierkes Press. $3.00 

An anthology, mostly works of Southern and 
Southwestern poets. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN SPAIN. By John 
David Hughey. Broadman. $3.00 

A study of Spanish attitudes towards Protest- 
ant minority groups beginning with the 15th 
century and continuing to the present time. 


WHITE AND NEGRO SCHOOLS IN THE 
SOUTH. By Truman M. Pierce and others. 
Prentice-Hall. $6.60 

Written by a group of southern educators under 
a grant from the Ford Foundation, this volume 
studies the dual school system in the South, eval- 
uates facilities, present problems and those of the 
future. 


AN ADVENTURE IN LOVE. By William T. 
Thompson. John Knox. $2.50 

A “family manual,” showing how the Christian 
spirit can be made a part of family life. 
THE PONDER HEART. By Joseph Fields 
and Jerome Chodorov. Random. $2.95 


The hit play, based upon Eudora Welty’s book. 


THE MAN WHO WOULD PREACH. By 
Robert Keighton. Abingdon. $2.00 

The qualities of character and_ personality 
needed by a minister. 


RIVER OF THE CAROLINAS: The Santee. 
By Henry Savage, Jr. Rinehart. $5.00 

One of the Rivers of America Series, the story 
of the colorful Santee River where men of many 
nationalities have fought and worked. 
THE HOPE OF REFUGE. By Sikes Johnson. 
Little, Brown. $3.50 

A novel set in a West Texas town and describ- 
ing how the town suddenly turns against Hamp 


and Tamara, because Tamara had once been a 
Russian. 


CRISTOPHER HUMBLE. By Charles Judah. 
Morrow. $3.75 

A novel of Virginia in 1675. The scene moves 
from Virginia to England and Ireland. 
HOME TO TEXAS. 
per. $4.00 


A well known New York newspaperman re- 


sy Stanley Walker. Har- 


turns to his native state and writes of impressions, 
people, changes. 


BIG END OF TI 


1E HORN. By Julia Cana- 
J 


day. Vantage. $2.75 

A novel of North Carolina and the head of a 
family. 
SPEAKER’S AGENT. By Valton J. Young. 
Vantage. $2.00 

A portrait of Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the 


House of Representatives. 


LIFE WITH HEZZIE. By George Grise. 


H 
Comet Press. $2.75 


Professor Grise is a Kentuckian, teaching at 
Austin Peay College in Tennessee. He writes of 
his experiences with Hezzie, a 1934 model panel 
truck with a disposition like a sprightly grand- 
mother. 


OIL. FOR THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 
sy Frank Hart. Vantage. $3.50 

A novel of a wealthy Texas oil man who estab- 
lishes a foundation dedicated to the science of 
humanity. A pretty redhead and a World War 
II hero assist. 


FOOTBALL’S GREATEST COACHES. By 
Edwin Pope. Tupper & Love. $3.95 

An Atlanta sports writer discusses the methods 
of 28 football coaches selected by fifty sports edi- 
tors as the outstanding football coaches of all 
time. 


FROM THE UNIVERSITY PRESSES 


PANZER BATTLES. 
von Mellenthin. 


) 
$5.00 


$y Major General F. W. 
University of Oklahoma Press. 
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A strange book to come from Oklahoma, an ac- 
count of armored warfare in Europe and Africa 
during World War II. The author served for 
more than a year on the staff of Field Marshal 
Rommel. 


THE MEANING OF YALTA. Edited by John 
LL. Snell. Louisiana State University Press, $3.75 

Essays and other studies concerned with the 
problems and results of the much disputed summit 
conference of World War II. 


JAMES WILSON, FOUNDING FATHER 
1742-1798. By Charles Page Smith. University 
of North Carolina. $7.50 

The biography of a Scottish lawyer who emi- 
grated to Philadelphia in 1765, was a founder of 
the Federal Constitution and instrumental in the 
conception of the Supreme Court. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN THE INDUS- 
TRIAL SOUTHEAST. By Glen Gilman. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. $5.00 

A detailed study of the development of industry 
in the South from the Civil War to the present 
time, with emphasis on the patterns of human re 
lations in southern industry. 


A SKETCH OF SAM BASS, THE BANDIT. 


$y Charles Martin. 
Press. $2.00 


University of Oklahoma 


The latest in the University of Oklahoma's 
Western Frontier Series, a reprint of a rare item 
on the famous Texas highwayman and _ train 
robber. 


Among the New Juveniles 


For the Very Young 
TELL ME ABOUT HEAVEN. 


Jones. Rand McNally. $2.50 


$y Mary Alice 


Another of the beautifully illustrated “Tell Me” 
books, The author attempts to answer the ques 
tions young children may ask about heaven such 
as “Where is Heaven?’, “What is it like?” and 
“What do people do there?” The story is told in 
a simple, conversational style but suffers a bit 


from Miss Jones’ effort to make it plain that 





heaven is a spiritual place. Children are prob- 
ably more interested in streets of gold and pearly 
gates. But the author makes every effort to be 
theologically correct and to emphasize the spiritual 
rather than the materialistic picture of heaven. 
Mary Alice Jones has been active in the field 
of children’s religious education for many years. 
She was Director of Children’s Work for the 
National Council of Churches for several years. 
“Tell Me About Heaven’ ‘is suitable for ages 4 to 
8 although this reviewer found that his own 5- 
year-old was not impressed by the book. 


TOMMY LEARNS TO FLY. By John Lewel- 
len. Crowell. $2.50 

With fine pictures, this book shows the very 
young child how to fly. It is the story of eight- 
year-old Tommy who was taught to fly a plane by 
his father. Each move in flying a plane is simply 
described and illustrated 
9 or 10. 


Suitable for ages 6 to 


GEORGIE TO THE RESCUE. By Robert 
Bright. Doubleday. $1.75 

A book for pre-school children, dealing with 
the antics and adventures of a friendly little ghost. 
This is a follow-up to the author’s first Georgie 
book. 


ANIMAL TOTS. By Esse Forrester O’Brien. 
Steck. $1.50 

All children are fascinated by baby animals. 
\uthor O’Brien has collected an unusual group of 
animal pictures in the United States and Europe. 
With the pictures, which generally show a mother 
animal and its baby, there is a simply easy-to-read 
narrative telling about the animal. Included are 
mice, wild hogs, deer, various birds and such 
exotic animals as hyenas, anteaters and arma- 
dillos. An excellent book that will fascinate pre 
school children as well as those in the first year of 
school. 


For Ages 8 to 12 


SILVER SPURS TO MONTEREY. 
Cooper. World. $2.75 


sy Page 


This book is probably suitable for ages up to 
14. It is the story of young Tom Larkin, first 








American born in California. He wanted a horse 
of his own and got one named General. Tom 
and his horse share in glory in an adventure with 
Major John Fremont and Kit Carson. Page 
Cooper is a native West Virginian. She is an 
authority on horses and has written a number of 
books about them. 


THE PEDDLER’S CART. By Elizabeth Coats- 
worth. Macmillan. $2.75 


Every spring George’s father took off from 
their New York farm in his peddler’s cart. This 


is a story of one spring when George went along, 


of the things he saw and did during a magical 
summer. 


THE STORY OF ILLINOIS. By Harry Han- 
sen. Garden City. $2.50 

A beautiful, large-size book, telling the story of 
Illinois from the days when Louis Joliet and 
Father Marquette, the first white men to reach 
the interior of the state, to the present time. Suit- 
able for ages up to 14, this book is readable and 
beautifully illustrated in color by John Barron. 


YOUNG HERO OF THE RANGE. By Ste- 
phen Payne. Lantern Press. $2.50 

Another of Lantern’s Young Heroes Series, 
and telling of Stan Adams, a poor homesteader’s 
son who had a desire to own his own horse. Stan 
offers to take care of a colt with a bad leg and 
sore back and in time makes an expert cow horse 
out of his crippled charge. 


FAMILY SABBATICAL. By Carol R. Brink. 
Viking. $2.75 
Another book about the fun-loving Ridgeways, 


first met in the author’s “Family Grandstand.” 
This time the Ridgeways take a trip abroad and 
manage to have a lot of fun everywhere they go. 
A worthwhile book to be taken along by families 
who will be going abroad this summer. The au- 
thor has based her stories of the Ridgeways on 
her own Minnesota family. 


MOLLY IN THE MIDDLE. By Eleanor Fran- 
cis Lattimore. Morrow. $2.25 


The story of a little girl who was the middle 
child in a family of eight brothers and _ sisters. 
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Molly was responsible for young Edward and it 
was hard to find peace and quiet while taking 
care of him. But after some of Edward’s esca- 
pades, Molly decides peace and quiet are not so 


important. Illustrated by the author. 


THE CAT FAMILY. By Dorothy Childs Hag- 
ner. Oxford. $2.75 

With drawings by Nils Hagner, this book de- 
scribes many members of the Cat Family, wild 
and domestic. In addition to the excellent illus- 
trations there is simply written and easily under 
stood text about each member of the Cat Family, 
its range, habits, etc. 


YOUNG CROW RAIDER. 
Kroll. Lantern Press. $2.50 


By Francis L. 


An exciting book about life among the Crow 
Indians, in the days when Buffalo still roamed 
the great plains. The story is about Bent Arrow, 
Indian boy who has been trained by his uncle and 
finally is permitted to go on a raid against the 
Sioux. This book is one of the Young Heroes 
Library Series 


THE PILGRIM GOOSE. By Keith Robert- 
son. Viking. $2.00 

The author, who originally disliked geese, found 
himself in possession of a pair and learned a 
great deal about them. ‘The story is about a gray 
goose that belonged to the wife of Massachusetts 
Governor Bradford in 1690. Beginning with 
these Pilgrim days, the author brings his story up 
to the present time. In addition to showing that 
Pilgrim geese are intelligent and loyal, he gives a 
lively picture of the changes that have taken place 
in our country since 1690. 


THE DOG THAT COULD SWIM UNDER 
WATER. By George Selden. Viking. $2.50 

This is a charming little book, the memoirs of a 
dog written by the dog! Flossy discovers one day 
that she can swim under water. She meets some 
unusual characters: Simon, the Religious Turtle, 
for instance. 


HAWKS. By Charles Ripper. Morrow. $2.00 


Even though hawks have been symbols of cour- 
age for centuries, they are among the least under- 
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stood birds. Most hunters think all hawks are 
bad, seldom miss an opportunity to shoot one. 
Charles Ripper has written and illustrated an ex- 
cellent book, filled with information about the 
hawks of America. He tells which species feed on 
insects, which are scavengers and which ones at- 
tack other birds. The black-and-white illustra- 
tions are excellent. 


For Ages 12 to 16 


DOORWAY IN THE DARK. By T. Morris 
Longstreth. Macmillan. $2.75 

A fine adventure story in which a German col- 
lege student in Berlin teams up with a lively 
American to fight Communist efforts to infiltrate 
the schools. Young Ernst Westbach’s struggle 
helped to establish today’s flourishing Free Uni- 
versity in West Berlin. 


LUCKY STARR and the Big Sun of Mercury. 
3y Paul French. Doubleday. $2.50 


Paul French has written a number of books on 


outer space, featuring Lucky Starr. In this new- 
est thriller, Lucky and his friend Bigman arrive 
on Mercury, with orders to put an end to sabotage 
that was threatening an important celestial pro- 
ject. Lucky has some exciting adventures and 
runs into some puzzles before the problem is 
solved. 


STARMAN JONES. By Robert Heinlein. 
Scribner’s. $2.75 

Max Jones finds his way on to a space ship 
and makes the acquaintance of an unusual space 
creature. The ship is lost in space, makes a forced 
landing on an unknown star and the action be- 
comes exciting. 


WOLF I 
Holt. $2 


By Kenneth Gilbert. 


JOG VALLEY. 
75 

Two sons of park rangers have an interesting 
and exciting time finding an escaped half-dog, half- 
wolf. In the process they run into some mys- 
teries which take some time in solving, 
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BOOKS LIBRARIES LIBRARIANS 


Contributions to Library Literature 
Selected by 
John David Marshall Wayne Shirley Louis Shores 


xvi, 432p. Cloth $6.00 


“An anthology of the best and most inspirational of 
library writing by and for librarians is long over- 
due. Here it is!” 


—Andrew H. Horn 
University of North Carolina 


44 articles and Essays by 

R. G. Adams—L. Asheim—W. W. Bishop—M. Bloss—A. E. Bostwick 

P. Butler—L. Carnovsky—W. S. Churchill—D. H. Clift—J. B. Cotton des 
Houssayes—H. Dewey—R. B. Downs—D. D. Eisenhower—D. C. Fisher 
G. W. Gilman—F. Grasberger—G. Highet—W. S. Hoole—L. H. Kirkpatrick 
J. W. Krutch—H. Lancour—B. P. McCrum—A. MacLeish—R. H. Muller 

E. L. Pearson—M. W. Plummer—L. C. Powell—R. Savord—F. C. Sayers 
W. Shirley—L. Shores—J. Struther—R. C. Swank—L. S$. Thompson 

C. B. Tinker—R. A. Ulveling—C. and G. G. Wood—H. M. Wriston 


Order from 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE 
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A LASTING AND TREASURED GIFT 
A COMPLETE FAMILY BIBLE 


DELUXE EDITION 


16 PAGES OF 
FULL COLOR 
PAINTINGS 





GIFT BOXED 


PAGES EDGED 
IN 23K GOLD 
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THUMB CUT 
INDEX 








1,462 PAGES 


The Holy Bible 


KING JAMES VERSION 


1,462 pages printed in large, clear type of fine opaque paper. 
Self-pronouncing, 127 pages of study helps, index, chronology, teachings, para- 
bles, reviews, etc. Lavishly illustrated. Attractive presentation page, family 
records. DE LUXE EDITION. Gorgeously bound in black leather with circuit 
edges. Pages edged in 23 k. gold. Gold stamping in 23 k. gold. Thumb cut 
index, ribbon marker. 16 pages of full color paintings. This is a very fine 
Bible and a very special value. Gift Boxed. $7.95. 


GROSSET & DUNLAP, INC. 
1107 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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JULIAN MESSNER SHELF OF BIOGRAPHIES 


Uniform in size: 5 3/4 x 8 5/8; clothbound; 192 pages. $2.95 each. Jr. and Sr. High 








AMERICA'S FIRST COW- 
GIRL: Lucille Mulhall by 
Beth Day, author of GENE 
RHODES: COWBOY, etc. 

World’s Champion Woman 

Roper—America’s Greatest 

Horsewoman—Queen of the 

Range—and the first story about 

the cowgirl Will Rogers called 

the world’s greatest rider. Pho- 
tographs. 


ANGEL OF MERCY: The 
Story of Dorothea Lynde Dix 
by Rachel Baker, author of 
THE FIRST WOMAN DOC- 
TOR, etc. 


This is the dramatic story of 
a woman who, single handed, 
brought about a complete rev- 
olution in the care of the men- 
tally sick. During the Civil 
War she became Superintendent 
of Nurses for the Union forces 
and Elizabeth Blackwell, Clara 
Barton and Louisa May Alcott 
were among her volunteer 
nurses, ‘ 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
by Shirley Graham, author 
of DR. GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON CARVER, etc. 

This is the inspiring story of a 
modern Moses who led _ his 
people out of bondage. Born 
a slave, working in fields and 
mines, Booker struggled for an 
education and in 1872 at the 
age of fifteen he was enrolled 
as a student at Hampton Nor 
mal and Agricultural Institute 
When Booker T. Washington 
died in 1915, his people came 
from all over the country to 
pay homage to the man who 
had given so generously of 
himself that his people might 
learn to be self-sufficient. 


ROY ROGERS: King of the Cowboys by Frank Rasky 


ISAAC NEWTON by Harry 
Sootin, author of MICHAEL 
FARADAY 

In the year 1665, young Isaac 

Newton made three discoveries 

which were to excite the world 

of science and start him on an 
amazing career. He proved 
that the inverse square law ac- 
counted for the motion of the 
moon around the earth. He 
experimented with beams of 
sunlight and laid the intricate 
foundation of spectrum analysis 
sO important to modern phys- 
ics, chemistry and astronomy. 

He produced his monumental 

Principia. Here is the supreme 

“detective story’—a_ brilliant 

mind tracking down mysteries 

of time and space and the 
movement of the heavens. 

JULIUS CAESAR by Manuel 
Komroff, author of NAPO- 
LEON, MARCO POLO 

Once again Manuel Komroff 

proves his skill as a historian 

and biographer in this story of 

“the mightiest Roman of them 

all.” Caesar became an im- 

portant political and military 

figure and by 60 B.C., with 

Pompey and Crassus, formed 

the first Triumvirate in Rome. 

When Crassus died, Pompey 

joined the Senate political party 

and the rivalry between Caesar 
and Pompey became virtually 

a civil war. Victory came to 

Caesar just a year before his 

dramatic assassination on the 

ides of March, 44 B.C. A 

powerful story that removes the 

myth and presents the real man. 

THE LEO DUROCHER 
STORY by Gene Schoor, au- 
thor of CASEY STENGEL, 
STAN MUSIAL, TED WIL- 
LIAMS, etc. 

Here is the exciting story of 

one of baseball’s most contro- 

versial figures. From shortstop 
to manager of the N. Y. Giants 

—his is a rags-to-riches story 

that boys and their fathers will 

thoroughly enjoy. Photographs 


The only full-length biography of the most popular cowboy in the world, 


written with his full cooperation. 
animals and honestly believes in the power of prayer. 


Here is a man who loves children and 


Here is the won- 


derful family story of Roy and Dale and their five children, and the ex- 
citing adventures of a performer who has earned the title—King of the 


Cowboys. Photographs 


These new books and other biographies in this series are available from: 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE 
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A Nashville author 


JOHN C. CALDWELL 


with a vast knowledge of the Far East has 
written a vivid, informative, wonderfully 
illustrated book that your children will 
greatly enjoy 


Let’s Visit Formosa 


ISLAND HOME OF FREE CHINA 


While Tennessee is home to John C. Caldwell, he was 
born in China and attended school in Shanghai. Dur- 
ing and after World War II he served as Director of the 
U. S. Information Service in China, Deputy Directo: 
of the service in Korea and finally Chief of Information 
for all the Far East. His book is a fascinating, up 
to-the-minute story of the government, history and cus 
toms of this colorful and important island. Ages 9-13. 


DR. DANIEL A. POLING, editor of Christian 
Herald, says: “Something entirely different in 
the whole library of contemporary literature 
covering the Far East. Sprightly and beauti- 
full illustrated.” 


39 photographs and a map. $2.50 


at all bookstores 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 


Sales Office: 210 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 














A Pungent Commentary 
On Frontier Life and Religion 
Of 100 Years Ago 


Autobiography of PETER 
CARTWRIGHT 


(Centennial Edition) 


Introduction by 
Charles L. Wallis 


This early circuit rider’s own words 
on such diverse subjects as camp meet- 
ings, slavery, debates with other preach- 
ers, dram drinking, and the educated 
ministry make remarkably entertaining 
reading. 


Valuable as a sourcebook on the his- 
tory of Methodism and religion in 
general in the area between Middle 
Tennessee and Upper Illinois, the 
centennial edition of THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF PETER CART- 
WRIGHT covers the years between 
1785 and 1856—years of great change 
on the American frontier. $3.75 


at all bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS 
Publishers of 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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Authoritative 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


for college, home, and office 


The American College Dictionary 


—_ 

“The finest . . . in the U. S.”—LIFE AM ERI AN 

Newly revised, the world-famous AMERICAN COLLEGE DIC- 
TIONARY now contains all the latest words you may come 

upon in your reading or conversation or on TV. In its 1,472 a! ~ 

big pages you will find 132,000 entries plus 1,500 illustrations #4 G 

and spot maps that help to make the definitions crystal-clear. 


Best of all, everything (names, places, even foreign phrases) is 
in just ome modern alphabetical listing so you don’t waste time 


hunti for the word you want. Beautifully printed in clear, K T/ >) 
readable type. Size: 7x10x24%. Stamped in gold. Thumb indexed. 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE DICTIONARY 
#6 Blue buckram binding (as shown) 4" $6.00 * 
#5 Same, without thumb in 5.00 
#7 Special red Fabrikoid binding, in de luxe gift box . 7.50 


Briand New. bass tod s luthoritative 


The Basic Everyday Encyclopedia > 
Imagine owning a complete, all-new encyclopedia for only rey ’ Mg 
$2.95! With publicaton of THE BASIC EVERYDAY / / / k h 4h IC ° 
ENCYCLOPEDIA you can now do just that. In the 576 4 Ch. 

pages of this fascinating ont volume you get 12,500 main 

articles and nearly 1,0 00 words—hundreds of thou- 


sands of important, come useful facts in every field of ? 
human knowledge. Authoritative, easy-to-use—an essential AY, [’ V0 nd i 
book for every member of your "family and a perfect gift C 

for any occasion. 


THE BASIC EVERYDAY ENCYCLOPEDIA 


4 

#8 DE LUXE EDITION: 7x10; handily thumb hie ‘vclope 

indexed; durably hard- ‘bound in linen- 
finish cloth: stamped in gold $2.95 

#9 Budget Edition: 6x9; hard-bound; unindexed. 1.00 


Also available for your reference library— 


THE AMERICAN EVERYDAY DICTIONARY 


Based on The American College Dictionary, 576 pages, 60,000 entries, illustrations & maps, size 
6 x 9%, hard-bound. 


Regular edition $1.00 
Thumb indexed edition 1.50 
De Luxe Fabrikoid... 2.50 


HANDY VEST POCKET DICTIONARIES 


American Vest Pocket Dictionary 
French Vest Pocket Dictionary 


Spanish Vest Pocket Dictionary 


RANDOM HOUSE, INC. 


457 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 











SIGNATURE BOOKS 


RECOMMENDED BY: 





Supervising Editor 
ENID LAMONTE 
MEADOWCROFT 


Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft's own 
books have been called “juvenile 
classics" by the New York Times. 
The author of twenty-two books for 
children she has a rich and varied 
experience working with children. 
Under her watchful eye each Signa- 
ture Book has received the highest 
praise from authorities. 











$2.77 List 


$2.08 


Each 


Order by 
Title, 
Group or Set 


* 


Educators, Librarians and Reviewers 


"| know of no other books of this kind that excel them.” 
—Frederick Houk Law, Editor, Education Dept., The Reader's 
Digest 

", .. notable . . . deserve the attention of children, parents 
and librarians throughout the country."—Dilla W. MacBean, 
Director, Division of Libraries, Chicago Public Schools 


"Each book is exciting and easy to read. Attractive end papers 
and illustrations summarize the great events in each famous 
person's life.""—Scholastic Teacher 


“Attractive in print, pictures and text. They avoid pitfalls of the 
over-simplified biographies that concentrate just on the child- 
hood years. Recommended as interesting and authentic."— 
N. Y. Library Journal 


“Congratulations. We want to recommend Signature Books to 
the teachers and librarians in our county system.""—Union County 
Board of Education 


IN STURDY BUCKRAM LIBRARY BINDINGS 


GROUP 1—Grades 3, 4, 


HIGHER GRADES 


Title and Author 
THE STORY OF: 


Copies 


5, 


AND RECOMMENDED FOR REMEDIAL READING IN 


: GROUP 2—Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
AND RECOMMENDED FOR REMEDIAL READING IN 


HIGHER GRADES 
Net 


Delivered 
Price 


Net 
Delwered 


Copies Price 


Title and Author 
THE STORY OF: 


BUFFALO BILL, Edmund Collier, 
Illus. by Nicholas Eggenhofer 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, Nina Brown 
Baker, Illus. by Dapid Hendrickson 
DAVID CROCKETT, Enid LaMonte 
Meadowcroft, Illus. by C. B. Falls 
THOMAS ALVA EDISON, Enid LaMonte 
Meadowcroft, Illus. by Harve Stein 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
Enid Lamonte Meadowcroft, 
Illus. by Edward A. Wilson 
ULYSSES 8S. GRANT, Jeannette Covert 
Nolan, Illus. by Lynd Ward 
LAFAYETTE, Hazel Wilson, 
Illus. by Edy Legrand 
ROBERT E. LEE, Iris Vinton, 
Illus. by John Alan Maxwell 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Nina Brown Baker, 
Illus. by Warren Baumgartner 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER, 
Arna Bontemps, Illus. by Harper Johnson 
GOOD QUEEN BESS, Alida Sims Malkus, 
Illus. by Douglas Gorsline 
JOAN OF ARC, Jeannette Covert Nolan, 
Illus. by Edward A. Wilson 
JOHN PAUL JONES, Iris Vinton, 
Illus. by Edward A. Wilson 
POCAHONTAS, Shirley Graham, 
Illus. by Mario Cooper 
MARCO POLO, Olive Price, 
Illus. by Frederico Costellon 2.08 
MARK TWAIN, Joan Howard, 
Illus. by Donald McKay 2.08 
MAD ANTHONY WAYNE, Hazel Wilson, 
Illus. by Lawrence Beall Smith 
CLARA BARTON, Olive Price, 
Illus. by Ruth Ives 


2.08 
2.08 


2.08 
2.08 
2.08 
2.08 
2.08 


2.08 
2.08 


2.08 
2.08 
2.08 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, Margaret 


Leighton, Illus. by Corinne Dillon 


LOUIS PASTEUR, Alida Sims Malkus, 


Illus. by Jo Spier 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft, 


GENERAL CUSTER, Margaret Leighton, 
Illus. by Nicholas Eggenhofer 

JOHN J. AUDUBON, Joan Howard, 
Illus. by Frederico Castellon 

CRAZY HORSE, Enid LaMonte Meadow- 
croft, Illus. by William Reusswig 


STEPHEN DECATUR, Iris Vinton, 
Illus. by Graham Kaye 

LEIF ERICSON, William O. Steele, 
Illus. by Pranas Lape’ 

STEPHEN FOSTER, Esther Douty, 
Illus. by Jo Polseno 

MARTHA WASHINGTON, Jeannette 
Covert Nolan, Illus. by Corinne Dillon 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Earl Schenck 
Miers, Illus. by Reynold C. Pollak 

LOUISA MAY ALCOTT, Joan Howard, 
Illus. by Flora Smith 


Illus. by Edward A. Wilson 
ANDREW JACKSON, 
Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft, 
Illus. by David Hendrickson 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Winthrop 
Neilson, Illus. by Edward A. Wilson 
DANIEL BOONE, William O. Steele, 
Illus. by Warren Baumgartner 
KIT CARSON, Edmond Collier, 
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LOOK AT 
THE U.S.A. 


By the Editors of LOOK 


H ere is a book for Americans who want to know more about their country. The 
hundreds of stunning photographs have been selected from thousands by the Editors 
of Look to make a composite picture of the wealth and the dramatic variety of the 
United States of America. Look at the U.S.A. is a companion volume to Look at 
America which has sold nearly three quarters of a million copies. Containing the 
very best of the eight separate regional Look at America guides, this new national 
volume is an exciting addition to the series. Eight of America's outstanding authors 
have contributed essays on the regions of the United States which they know and 
love best, and this regional emphasis gives it a personal warmth and individuality 
rarely found in a book of such sweep and magnificence. 


528 pages of text, pictures, and maps $7.50 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2 Park Street, Boston 7 


























‘*W have found the Dictionary invariably instructive, full, and extremely 
easy to use. The definitions are not only terse and clear but also ele- 
gant—a pleasure to read, in sharp contrast with the clumsiness of certain 
recent lexicographers. I am particularly struck by the quality of the ety- 
mologies and the help given by most of the illustrations and all of the 
tables. In short, this is the desk-size dictionary I have been waiting for.” 
JACQUES BARZUN, Department of History, Columbia University. 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
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WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY of the American Language, 
College Edition, is being placed on the approved list of colleges and uni- 
versities all over the country—including Harvard University, Yale Univer- 
sity, The University of Chicago, Purdue University, The University of Notre 
Dame, New York University and dozens of 
others. Compare it and you will immediate- 
ly see it meets more requirements than any 
other college dictionary ever before pub- WEBSTER 'S 
lished. It contains more entries, carefully VEW WORLD 
chosen (142,000) . . . more pages (1,760)... 
more complete etymologies . . . more descrip- 
tive synonyms... more examples of usage... 
more scientific, business, social terms ... more 
idioms, slang, colloquialisms . ... more pic- 
tures (1,220 illustrating more than 3,100 
terms). 


In cloth $5.00 With 26-tab thumb index $6.00 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY ® Cleveland 2, Ohio 














